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Spaced’ Poultry Fence, to 
- strongest Horse, Cattle, Hog & [2 
Bull Proof Fences. Getca’ 








are not of equal length. 
You can’t. make it set é 
right, for it isn’t made right. - 
You can’t stretch the slack out of U 
one wire because the next one is 
already too tight, This defect is im- 
possible In ANTHONY FENCE—It's made 
Fight in the first place, 









perfect machines, Thestays are 
always straight-always uprightand 
parallel to the posts on level ground, 
uphill and downhill. 

























































is made right and held right. Our special and exclusive machinery makes Anthony Fence uniform. 
accurate and fight. The Anthony Knot holds it tight—can't slip. Our fence is easy to erect 
the tension fs evenly distributed. 
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RULE! Foner, Onision tie. Unbroken Galvanized Surface—-Ne Kinks in the Line Wires. 
3 > The Anthony Fence machine handles the tough wire used without rupturing the galvanizing 
the Anthony knot makes no kink in the line wires, The result is 
less liability to rust than in fence with sharp angies In the wire. 
All this makes Anthony Fence the feace for you—write today for 
sample of the Anthony knot and our Booklet, both free. 


The Anthony Fence Co., ¥, onont 
























COILED SPRING co. 
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STRENGTH 
REDUCES COosT 


fence with wires electrical welded at every — 
caer of oontact fo the ence made. yh 
tip theron economical fone, became Yon dota 
waste wire in ' Nes 
pesenpent. fence. E ounce of wire in the w 




















“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence 





SS 
> 
ia ls One Solid Piece of Steel Throughout eS 
" Don’ i Don’t judge a fence “ 
*t be deceived! Don’t count waste wire as strength. 
® its weight. Judge its strength by the gauge (size) of its wires 


a fence with line and stay wires all the same size. Weak stay 
wires make a weakfence, The price of the “Pittsbergh Perfect” 
is lower than the selling price of any other See Ee ee 
Stab esB er—b it is Zougher and mere durable. 
Every wire is galvanized by our improved process. i 
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PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Essentials of Cabbage Growing 
PROF 8, FRASER, LIVINGSTON 90, N.Y 
Cabbage growing is much of a 
gamble. The variation in price is 
one of the interesting features of the 
crop. It is necessary that a man 
pursue the ome line of effort for a 
term of years in order that he may 
recéive due benefit; for if the returns 
for a number of years be taken to- 
gether the business will be found to 
be profitable, although perhaps two 
or three times In a decade the crép 
will be grown at a loss. bs 
This article will probably be read 
by two classes of growers. The firsi 
grower is situated near the market 
where he can sell the crop directly 
to the consumer, but in comparative- 
ly Hmited quantities; while the other 
grower is so situated that he must 
ship in car lots and,-so to speak, do 
a wholesale business. The first man 
may find it profitable to grow several 
varieties, beginning with one or two 
of the early sorts for summer sale, 
followed by some domestic varieties. 
such as All Seasons, with Danish or 
Holland seed for a late crop. The 
other man will need to have severa! 
acres of one variety or, perhaps, tw» 
varieties, so he can cut a car load at 
one time. 

The Soit 


Cabbage is grown on a number of 
types of soil. The ideal is a black, 
Peaty loam well supplied with water. 
For instance, near Caledonia, there 
is a small area of such land under- 
laid by marl. On such soil cabbage 
is grown year after year, and is high- 
ly -profitable. The sales for the past 
three years on one piece in this vi- 
cinity have averaged $150 an acre, 
and even during the past year, when 
many crops of cabbage were lost by 
reason of lack of water and aphis 
injury, these nine acres turned off a 
crop of 92 tons. This, then, is the 
ideal, and the man who wishes to 
make cabbage growing a business 
make cabbage growing a business 
Such land. Many of us, however, de- 
sire to grow cabbage on land not 
ideal, and we try to bring it as near 
to the ideal as possible. 

I believe that one of the best crops 
to precede cabbage would be alfalfa. 
If manure is available the land may 
be’ manured, although many growers 
prefer not to do this. In this locality 
we prefer fall plowing for sod land. 
Where the soil is light, or tends to 
run together during winter or early 
spring, it might be better to spring 
plow. The land may be kept well 
harrowed until the cabbage is plant- 
ed, in order to clean it. 
> Last season, not having a cabbage 
planter and not wanting to buy one, 
our land was prepared and marked 
as for corn. Since the crop was Dan- 
ish, the rows were made 28 inches by 
30 inches, using cultivator teeth on 
the marker and five or six rows were 
marked at once. The land was pre- 
pared as fine as possible and then 
about eight seeds were dropped to a 
hill; these were covered by just 2 
little stubbing of the toe, which 
caused a little earth to fall over the 
seeds; at the same time the foot 


| compacted the earth around them. It 


did not take long for the men to be- 
come accustomed to this. For a man 
in a.small place it is a very econom- 
ical way of planting. As the seeds 
germinate in three or four days, cul- 
tivation was begun immediately. As 
soon as the plants were grown 1% 
inch or so high they were thinned to 
two and any misses were filled in. |! 
think this is so satisfactory that ! 
shall plant more another year, since 
‘the plants are not checked by trans- 
planting. 
Fertilisers 

I find that lime is of particular 
benefit to cabbage in many cases. A 
ton to the acre is applied a few days 
before sowing the seed. My method 
is to purchase lump lime and slake it 
in the field by pouring water on it a5 
it is thrown from the wagon on the 
pile.. I have found that with the 
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o-operative Efforts Improve Farming 


Pennsylvanian Arouses Neighborhood to Adopt Modern Practises---Prejudice and Doubt of Farmers Overcome 
in Spite of Earlier Failures--Corn Improvement---Experiments with Legumes---Poultry 
Plans Outlined---Fruit Growers United--By M. G. Kains 


SHORT time ago I visited 
A. B. Ross of Bedford 
county, Pa, who is doing 
much for the agriculture 
of his_ section. He is a 





descendant of an old _ ilocal 
family, and although he entered law he has 
dropped this and taken up farm improvement 
work because he loves it. His work is not 
limited t6é his own place by any means. He 
has learned the secret of living a happy life, 
viz, of doing good for and to others. His 
plan was to get neighbors to adopt more 
progressive practices than have been in vogue, 
because these practices would be more profit- 
able; but nearly everybody thought that there 
must be some scheme which Mr Ross was 
keeping up his sleeve and many were the 
unfavorable comments concerning him and 
his ideas. 

The year he started only one-man was with 
him. The balance of the community jeered. 
Work that year was a flat failure, so far 
as co-operation is 
concerned; and 
nothing was  har- 
vested from the acre 
set out. But the 
succéss on an _ indi- 
vidual one-sixth acre 
and in Mr Ross’ own 
garden woke up 12 


farmers who ven- 
tured in the second 
year to follow the 
plans laid down. In 


spite of adverse sea- 
son and consequent 
poor results, 60 men 
joined for the third 
season, and during 
1910 there will prob- 
ably be more 
than 150. 

One of the ideas 
he has in mind is to 
secure the very best 
crops for the neigh- 
borhood and for the 
peculiar soils and 
elevations, and not 
only this, but to se- 
lect the choicest va- 
rieties of each crop. 


With this end. in 
view, he purchased 
seeds all over the 
country and grew 


them side by side, so 
as to have variety 
tests under his own 
eye and the eyes of 
his neighbors. For 
instance, he tested 16 
varieties of beet, 18 
of tomato, 11 of 


able. 


hog to run after cattle. 


ape OO 


lima, 10 string beans, eight onion, 15 peas, 
nine celery, 14 lettuce and so on. 

This testing was found exceedingly valu- 
Some seedsmen were sending out infe- 
rior seeds, not only in one but in many 
cases. These men have been dropped from 
the. list of reliable seedsmen. Among the 
varieties bought from other seedsmen, one 
or perhaps two were found specially adapted 
to local conditions. The fact of having shown 
that many of the varieties thus secured are 
better than the seed purchased in loca] stores 
is of great benefit. This is only one of 
Mr Ross's ideas. 


Corn Improvement Startcd 


Another idea is to improve the character 
of corn grown in the section. Not only have 
all the local varieties been grown and new 
ones brought in, but systems of corn selec- 
tion have been started so as to improve the 
yield. Altogether I8 varieties have so far 
been tried on 32 farms, using the best local 





GOOD HOGS TO FOLLOW CATTLE 

The Chester White barrows here pictured were exhibited at a recent International 
live stock show, took prize for grand champion over all breeds in the dressed carcass. 
The owner, Eugene D. Funk of Illinois, regards the Chester White a remarkably good 
He says the Chester White is not too lazy to get out of the 
way of the cattle, nor does it possess the roving disposition of some breeds, making it 
necessary to pen them up in order to get them fat. 
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sorts in comparison with imported ones, 
including pedigreed seed from Maryland, 
Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Minnesota. 
One grower who has the reputation of pro- 
ducing considerable amounts of corn, belittled 


certain ears pronounced by Mr Ross as par- , 


ticularly valuable» Mr Ross then said: “We 
will weigh some samples of your varieties 
and mine and see which yields the most to 
the acre.”’ It was found that same sized 
ears of Mr Ross’ excelled ears of this man's 
two best varieties by an ounce to three ounces 
to the ear. By calculating the small differ- 
ence of one ounce to the ear, it was found 
that the difference in yield to the acre would 
be about nine bushels. Such a gain as this 
is well worth considering with corn at present 
prices. But when the gains are even greater 
it is still more valuable to have varieties that 
yield heavy ears. The ultimate test of any 


variety is what it will yield in crop, price 
and profit. Experiments with alfalfa while 
only nicely started are interesting, because 
they are conducted 
upon a wide variety 


of soils on farms as 
much as 10 miles 
from’'Mr Ross’ home. 


Some fields are 
nearly half a mile 
above sea level and 


others 1000 feet. Last 
year 28 fields or plots 
of as much as two 


acres were planted. 
These were inocu- 
lated and limed and 
treated in the very 
best manner. They 


made a good showing 
in spite of the dry 


weather. Every one 
of the farmers who 
has tried the _ ex- 
periments with al- 
falfa and corn will 
continue the work 
in 1910. 

Mr Ross’ plan is 


not by any means 
specialized, excepting 
that it will cover the 
whole range of gen- 
eral farming, so as to 
improve the agricul- 
ture of the neighbor- 
hood.- Another of his 
plans yet to be inau- 
gurated takes in the 
poultry yard. Instead 
of the mongrel fowls 
commonly kept at a 
loss and sold with 
difficulty in the gen- 
eral markets, the 


{To Page 620.} 
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HOW TO GET GOOD POTATOES 


L. HAMESWORTH, VINTON COUNTY, O 


For the potato crop I prefer a silt loam con- 
taining about 50% fine sand.‘ Little of our 
land is heavy clay; most of it contains a 
generous mixture of fine, flat-grained sand, 
and is very good potato iand when properly 
handled. In choosing a plot for potatoes, 
we always consider, first, the drainage.. 
matter how rich the land, good potatoes can- 
not be grown on it if not well drained. A 
well-drained plot, if poor, can be made pro- 
ductive, but a wet, spouty plot, never. 

Fertility is next. If the land is not nat- 
urally fertile it must be made so. I like 
a good, strong sod of clover or mixed grasses, 
well manured in the winter. If corn or potato 
land is to be used, I aim to have a fine coat 
of growing rye, also manure during the win- 
ter to turn under. 

Mechanical condition is third. The soil 
maust be thoroughly worked. Rye sod is 

“proken about April 1, harrowed, disked, re- 
harrowed and allowed to lay till planting 
time, when it is again disked and harrowed. 
These operations do not cease pntil the whole 
field appears as fine as an ash bed. 

I seldom get as good results with northern 
grown seed as with our home-grown product. 
Much of such stock bought by us has been 
affected with the rot or rosette. Therefore, 
we have adopted the plan of saving our own 
seed stock, and with excellent results. When- 

. ever we wish to try a new variety we secure 

a small quantity, treat it, and if rosette 

appears, every plant which shows symptoms 
ot the disease is dug up and burned. 

For planting purposes I prefer potatoes 
about as large as the average hen’s eggs, 
or a little larger. These are cut in two or 
four pieces, according to size and number 
of eyes, always cutting from blossom to stem 
md. We are not much troubled with the 
scab, but if it shows to any appreciable extent, 
we use either the corrosive sublimate or for- 
malin treatment. We are firmly convinced, 
however, that a careful selection of the seed 
and proper handling of the soil is the more 
effective method. 


Commercial Fertilizers Economical 


612 


I always use commercial fertilizer, and 
experience has shown that a goods analyzing 
16% available phosphoric acid and 5% potash 
is about right for our soil. Also that it takes 
twice as much broadcasted as is required 
when applied directly in the ‘ill. 

When ready to plant, trenches are opened 
30 inches apart, going twice to the row with 
a ‘one-horse shovel plow. The hills are spaced 
about 24 inches apart, two seed pieces dropped 
to each hill and pressed firmly down into the 
soil with the foot. About 3 inches of fine soil 
is pulled on with a hoe, and as soon as the 
planting is completed a handful of ferfilizer 
is scattered over each hill, covering a space 
about 12 inches in diameter. The shallow 
covering permits the sun’s rays to penetrate 
to the bottom of the furrow and warm up 
the soil, which is an important matter in 
securing quick growth. As soon as the 
young plants begin to lift the soil, the field 
is gone over with the spike-tooth harrow, 
loosening up the soil, destroying weeds and 
partially filling up the trenches. After this- 
the smaill-toothed, one-horse cultivator is kept 
going at frequent intervals, never allowing a 
crust to form. I have a 2x8-piece 24 inches 
long, filled with 60-penny spikes projecting 
through a couple of inches, which we bolt to 
the rear of our cultivator after taking off 
the rear shovels. This does fine work in the 
way of destroying young weeds, preserving a 
aust mulch, and does not disturb the tubers: 
it also leaves the ground nearly level. 

Save for family use during the summer 
and nearby markets, I do not think early 


No- 


FARM ENTERPRISE 


potatoes a desirable crop for the average 
farmer. They are ready to harvest at a time 
when the markets are glutted with all kinds 
of vegetables, will not keep well if stored, 
and are apt to grow if left in the ground. 
I raise them in a limited way. The method 
is practically the same as for late or general 
crop potatoes, except that the seed stock for 
extra earlies is sprouted in a warm, airy room 
for from four to six weeks and planted as 
soon.as the weather will permit. 





ILLINOIS METHODS WITH LAMBS 


= R. W. SMITH, ILLINOIS 


A bunch of first-class spring lambs when 
marketed, should be uniform in size and qual- 
ity, because a uniform bunch sells better than 
a lot of half-matched lambs. Uniformity 
may be gained by having all the ewes lamb 
within at least four weeks, preferably two 
weeks. A well ventilated barn is necessary 
to care for the ewe heavy in lamb and for the 
lamb that comes early. 

The ewe, either just before she lambs or 
immediately after, should be placed in a 
lambing» pen, composed of two hinged doors 
3x4 feet and hinged so that it can be placed 
in a corner and more added to it. Keep the 
ewe quiet for a day or two in the pen after 
lambing. Give her plenty of water, but do 


not feed her anything for 24 hours, and then 


give her cooling feeds, such a3 bran or oats 
and a little alfalfa or clover hay. When the 
lamb and mother know each other, turn them 
out in a compartment with the ewes which 
have lambed. After the ewes have lambed 
they should be given a ration to make them 
give milk. This may be alfalfa or clover hay, 
bran, a little corn or oats. Decrease the grain 
ration of ewes as lambs cease milking them 
heavily. Silage had better be fed sparingly 
to all sheep, because of its acid properties. 

In the creep feeding troughs sheuld be 
placed, and when the first lambs are about 
nine days old, bran and brown sugar should 
be placed in the troughs. The young lambs 
being curious .creatures will soon find the 


bran. A better way is to place some of the 


bran in your hand, and when the lamb ad- 
vances as far as it will come, just out of your 
reach, back off and slip through the creep. 
The lambs will follow until they finally will 
nose the bran and commence eating. Wher 
the lambs have found the bran, cracked corn 
may be added and oilmeal, or better, soy 
beans. 


4 Keep alfalfa or clover hay before the lambs 


continually... About the right proportions .of 
corn, bran and oilmeal are 50 parts of cracked 
corn, 50 parts of wheat bran, 10 parts of oil- 
meal or soy beans, by weight. This should 
be fed two or three times a day, care being 
taken to never leave any feed in the trough 
until it becomes spoiled or dirty. As the 
lambs become older, the corn should be 
increased slightly. When they are six weeks 
old it does not need to be cracked, but may 
be fed’ on the ear. If a self-feeder is used, 
too much grain should never be put in so 
that they will not eat it up in two or three 
days. Dirt from their hoofs should never 
be allowed to accumulate in or near the 
troughs. In fact, the lambing barn should 
be scrupulously clean. 

Another good plan is to not mix the grain 
for the lamb, but to have different compart- 
ments in the feeder in each of which a differ- 
ent kind of feed may be placed, thereby giv- 
ing the lamb a chance to get the kind of 
food it likes best. There is no food which 
is as good for forcing young lambs as moth- 
er’s milk, and the feeding of the ewe should 
mot be neglected. An occasional glance at 
her udder will do no harm. Of course, stock 
lambs should not be fed this forcing, fatten- 
ing ration, but should be fed a growing ration, 
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one with a high percentage of protein. The 
lambs should be,kept in the dry for at least 
one month after birth and the ewes likewise. 


Grass for the Lambs 


The lambs should not be allowed a taste 
of grass until ready to turn in, because when 
they are turned on grass they lose their 
appetite for grain for a few weeks. They 
should: not be turned on grass until it is 
sweet and growing. When once turned on 
grass they lose their appetite for grain for a 
month or so and they should not be taken 
off and placed on a grain ration because they 
refuse the grain and lose flesh. 

About the middle of June the lamb’s appe- 
tite for corn. returns and by placing a creep 
in the pasture, calling the old ewes and feed- 
ing them a sparing allowance of oats, placing 
plenty of corn in the creep, the lambs soon 
go in the creep and eat what corn they want. 
Corn on the ear is all that need be fed now, 
because the grass balances the ration. 

Additional Feeds 

Other feeds may be given to the lamb 
besides corn. These are wheat or oats, only 
oats are expensive, and wheat, as a rule, is 
out of the question unless damaged. As a 
substitute for grass, timothy and clover may 
be grown. A timothy and clover field ad- 
joining .a rape field may be used to advan- 
tage. Care must be taken in feeding rape 
to not turn in when the rape is wet from dews 
or rain, nor to turn on rape when the sheep 
are hungry. - A good plan when turning in on 
rape, vetches, clover, alfalfa, etc, is to fill the 
sheep up on grass first until about half past 
10 o’clock, and then turning on the crop, re- 
moving them from field about 4 o’clock. Do 
this for a couple of weeks and the sheep may 
then be turned on the soiling crop at any 
time, except when it is wet or damp from 
dew. 

Do not dip young lambs, because the odor 
of the dip seems to destroy the mother smell. 
Often the ewes will. not own their lambs after 
dipping. Of course, if the lambs have ticks, 
they should by all means be dipped, because 
the farmer or feeder of sheep cannot afford 
to fatten ticks at the expepse of his lambs. 
If the ewes are carefully dipped twice a year, 
once in the spring and once in the fall, there 
will be little danger from ticks or other exter- 
nal parasites. Lambs intended for early sum- 
mer market do not need to have their tails 
docked, nor do the rams need to be castrated. 
Shearing the young lamb hurts his market- 
able quality with the “buyer.” 








Eradicating Troublesome Weeds—The On- 
tario experiment station reports the following 
as the most troublesome weeds in that sec- 
tion: Pepper grass, roquetie, Russian thistle 
and Barnaby’s thistle. Repeated sprayings 
with iron sulphate solution did not eradicate 
bindweed, but a single thorough application 
completely destroyed field chickweed. Annual 
sow thistle, Canada thistle, curled dock and 
burdock were apparently litile affected by 
spraying with this substance. On 26 acres 
of barley sprayed June 26, at a total cost of 
$17.16, practically all the mustard was killed 
by spraying with iron sulphate. The results 
indicated that the proper time to supply the 
iron sulphate is just before the barley 
blossoms. 





Spraying for Brown Rot of Peach—The 
Delaware experiment station reports as the 
result of one year’s experiments with self- 
boiled lime-sulphur mixture that brown rot 
can be materially lessened by three or four 
sprayings. Under some -conditions, however, 
considerable injury was done to peach foli- 
age, which may be prevented to a large 


degree by preparing the wash with cold, 


instead of hot water. 
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THE FARMERS OF TOMORROW 


A Self-Governed “Garden City” 
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How Eight Hundred Boys and Girls Learn to Grow Things and Govern Themselves at the Same Time---A 
Social--Agricultural Experiment Which Is Making Good Citizens and Good Gardeners---How the 
Plan Could Be Adapted to Rural Communities--An Idea for School Gardens 


NE of the most interesting exper- 
iments in social betterment and 
in the reformation of lawless 
children by means of agriculture 
has been conducted for the past 
two years in the city of Worces- 

ter, Mass. It originated with Rev R. J. Floody, 
and its suecess has been so marked that the 
plan would seem to be worthy of very wide 
adoption. While it is primarily a plan for the 
city or town, it can be adapted in a modified 
form to the country school and in this con- 
mection it is well worth consideration in 
rural districts. 

The first step was the securing of a vacant 
lot, used as a dump, and to clear and fer- 
tilize it. This was then divided off into gar- 
dens 10-by 20 feet. Streets were laid out 4 
feet wide, with a boulevard 6 feet wide and 





two squares, one 26 by 46 and one 37 by 46. 


These were named after noted Worcester 
people. Blank application cards were given 
the children of the neighborhood. Each was 
to be filled out with the name, address and 
age of the applicant. This, accompanied by 
5 cents, procured the right to a garden. A 
red card bearing the number of the garden, 
together with five packages of seeds, was 
given each applicant. The result was nearly 
600 gardens operated by 800 children, ranging 
in age from six to 16 years. Most of the 


this neighborhood had little respect for 
property or private rights. In order to teach 
this, the gardeners were organized into a city, 
having a mayor, council of seven members, 
garden commissioner, street commissioner, 
water commissioner, tool commissioner and 
40 police officers to protect the gardens 
and enforce law and order. Good results 
were noted immediately. The boys, who for 


the first time had property for someone else ~ 


to steal, felt for the first time the wrong of 
theft. Each officer of the city government 


growth, the enemies of the garden, such as 
bugs, worms, flies, and so forth, the nature of 
the soil—all the most wholesome kind of 
mental work. Originality was encouraged, 
by giving the children an opportunity to 
design their own garden beds. Some of the 
Worcester school board claim that the garden 
children do 30% better workin the school 
than they would under other circumstances. 

The political aspect of the experiment is 
most interesting. This was a-_self-built city. 
The boys made the laws and enforced them, 


felt his responsibility to the organization as — learned of the best methods of government, 


a whole, and each endeavored to do his duty 
to the best of his ability. Their fidelity to 
law and order was remarkable. They did 
their duty fearlessly and did it well. 


A Zoo to Teach Humanity 


A form of zoo, consisting of monkeys, rab- 
bits, guinea pigs, white rats, squirrels, 
pigeons, woodchucks, and so forth, was 
established in the garden for the purpose of 
teaching the children humanity. These little 
animals immediately became the pets of the 
whole community, and as a result a Band of 
Mercy was established. This now numbers 
740 members. 

While nothing in the nature of a fence, 
was provided, thefts were comparatively few. 


_ Not over one garden in’20 was molested, and 


got acquainted with responsibility for a public 
trust, Putting one into an honorable and 
responsible office which is made public in 
the papers awakens his soul, arouses his self- 
respect, teaches him to do his best and leads 
him to true manhood. It develops his indi- 
viduality as nothing else can. 


The Plan Adapted to the Country 


Asked by a representative of this paper 
if he thought this plan could be adapted to 
rural conditions, the Rev Mr Floody replied 
that he was certain it could. The weakness 
of the school garden in the country has been 
that just as the garden got at its best school 
closed, and the pupils seldom if ever entered 
the school grounds again until fall. Thus all 
interest was lost in whatever experiments 





. A VIEW OF THE GARDEN CITY AT WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


A genuine city of little gardeners with mayor, council, commissioners of departments and police officers. 


tools were supplied. by the association. When 
a tool was borrowed, the red card was given 
up to the tool commission, to be returned 
when the tool was returned. Instructions 
were given by Mr Floody and by the secre- 
tary of the Worcester horticultural society. 
All that was raised belonged to the children, 
and the crop was a magnificent one, estimated 
to be worth $1200. 


The Civic Side 


The “Garden City”. was located in the most - 
lawless part of Worcester. The, children in 


and they make their own laws. 
this in a community where private rights 
are little respected. Hundreds passed through 
the grounds every day, yet seldom was there 
a flower teuched. 


The Practical Results 


The results of the experiment summed up 
in brief are as follows: It gave the children 
something to do, keeping them off the street 
and out of mischief; the exercise, fresh air 
and sunshine proved a great health invigora- 
ter; the children learned much about farming 


and: gardening: the, nature, of seqiie and thelr, 


were being tried. Mr Floody makes the val- 
uable suggestion that arrangements might be 
made with a farmer living close to school 
grounds to look after them during the 
summer vacation. With the pupils of 
the schools organized in some such way 
as these children in Worcester have been 
organized, and holding town meetings, say, 
onee a week in the garden, the interest of 
the boys and girls would be maintained the 
whole. year through. e 

This is indeed..a suggestion worth consid- 
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These are elected from among the ‘‘citizens” 
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Tells How To 
Save Work and 


Increase. 
Profits 













A telephone in the house puts you in touch 
with market quotations, weather reports, the 


, storekeeper, everybody you 
‘want to reach—cost is low whén you install the 














More Profit from Your Farm 
The Business Farmer doesn't sell out 
tow by new, i. He makes his old lands 


r Free Frooks li Sede fon 
ile Subject ft of Nitrate “of Ans Bod 
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trateorSoda 


dinamo that’s pound to pay. Thou- 
have proved it. in you. 


HAY—Nitrate of eset 200 Se, the acre has 
tmereased the he paid of Hay 1000 ibe, 


OORe-Aiwate of perm eo he. te the dere, 

increase the poh FR grain. 

Asyara_mizate a Soda is also highly suecessful 
im starting Alfalfa right. 


pan foterested is gat hooks om She eoons We 


"Bend a post card for your book or books Today 


Dr. Wm. S. Myers, Director Nitrate 
John St. and 71 Nassau St,, New York 
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Johnson’s veg 
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POULTRY 
Managing the Artificial Hatch 


WILL H, M’FARLAND, OCEANA CO, MIOH 





Well,- my chicks are coming out 
and the neighbors are coming in. This 
is a bad combination for the begin- 
ner to go up against. It is all right 
to open the door of the house to 
one’s friends and welcome them, but 
it is all wrong to open the door of 
the incubator just to let them see 
the little chicks break the shélls. 
Keep the incubator door shut, 

As soon as the chicks are taken 
out, they are put into a basket lined 
with a soft piece of woolen cleth, and 
another cloth to throw. over them. 
About 12 hours before. putting the 
chicks in the bronder I fill the famp 
and light it so as to have the brooder 
thoroughly warmed up and thus avoid 
chilling the chicks. At my first 
hatch I thought the battle over; but 


to my surprise I found it was not 
more than begun. I could kill the 
chicks in the brooder faster than 


they could be hatched by two incu- 
bators. Something was wrong. I com- 
mencéed to experiment, and made the 
following discoveries: First, I was 
too kind to them and fed too often 
and too much; second, had too many 
in one brooder; third, kept the brood- 
er too warm, 

When the chicks go into the brood- 
er they don’t eat for at least 24 
hours; the first feed is a mixture of 
cracked wheat and finely crushed 
limestone grit. I always give them 
all the pure, clean water they want, 
and, in fact, keep the fountains full 
all the time. As to the proper de- 
gree of heat, the chicks will tell when 
to turn on more. If they are scat- 
tered about the floor of the brooder, 
quiet and contented, let them alone. 
Should they pile up in a heap, chirp- 
ing and scolding, they are cold. Even 
if all is still, conditions*may not be 
just right. Look inside, and perhaps 
they “are all laid along the sides of 
the brooder; this is an indication of 
too much heat. 

Twice a week I. feed a little 
chopped beef. Throw the whole por- 
tion into the brooder yard at once, 
and see a regular ‘varsity rush; the 
chicks will tire themselves out in the 
struggle, but it does them good, and 
makes them grow strong and healthy. 


Run fair Chichceans 


KATHLEEN ABBOTT 


Chickens will thrive. better when 
they have access to plenty of green 
food and are allowed a certain 
amount of freedom. But when small 











Handy Chicken Run 


too wide a range may be harmful. 
While it promotes a hardy, vigorous 
growth, the chicken does rot attain 
as great a size nor when mature lay 
as large an egg. There is the dan- 
ger, too, from hawks and sudden 
showers, particularly when there is no 
mother hen to call them. The cov- 
ered chicken run illustrated restricts 
their freedom and also protects them 
from danger. 

Wire netting is stretched around 
the sides and one end. The roof is 
hinged so it can easily be raised if 
desired. The open end is placed close 
to the door of the brooder so ths 
chicks can go from one to the other. 
When the grass in that particular 
section has disappeared the position 
of both brooder and. run can be 
changed for a fresh green spot. 

Spots on Cow—P; E. W.,, 
New Jersey: If you will mix together 
four ounces of oil of turpentine, six 
ounces of su'phur and one pourd of 
lard and apply. this to the _ itching 
spots on your cow, the trouble will 
disappear, This avplication should te 
rubbed in and may be applied two 





Itching 





or three times if —_ ae con- 
tiMNeS., w.... Hc 
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ARCHITECTURE 
Knock-Down Colony House 





e 
A considerable saving of lumber 
can be made by using knock-down 
poultry coops and. colony houses. 
Not long ago we illustrated a knock- 
down cooo. Herewith is a colony 
house, This may be made of any 
convenient size, 
In construction two runners with 
notches near their ends are tiaid 
down and two crosspieces, also 





Runner Frame and Side 


notched, are screwed or bolted to 
them. The runners are provided so 
the house may be hauled from place 
to place. The crosspieces are to sup- 
port the side walls. At the ends are 
belts which run through the side 
wall, to which they are fastened by 
nuts and washers. The ridgepole is 
fastened to the sides by bolts also. 
The same with the ends, which are 
made triangular, as shown. 

As these houses are intended only 
for summer use, they may be built of 
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Colony House Complete 


comparatively light material, with 
clapboarding for the sides and ship 
lap or matched stuff for the ends. 
It is desirable that not more than 
50 chicks be kept in one colony house 
and that each flock have a grass plot 
of at least 1000 square feet unless 
they can have free range. 


These houses are also useful to 
shelter brooders in the early part of 
the season. If the houses have a floor 
sp ce 6x6 they will each accommo- 
date 50 chicks without crowding, and 
when the chicks are old enough to 
do without the brooder they can be 
allowed to range from the house it- 
self, thus becoming accustomed to 
their quarters from the very first. 
A convenient size for the house il- 
lustrated is 6x6 on the floor and 7. 
feet to the peak. These allow a man 
to stand up inside and to attend to 
the brooder and chicks without in- 
convenience. They can be built of 
odds and ends of material, but if new 
material must be bought and if the 
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MSIDE OF FRONT 
Ends and Ridge of amen: 


house is painted as it shouldbe, . it 
would cost about $8 If unbolted and 
stored under cover,.as they should 
be, such houses should ‘last for many 
yéars, so the first cost would be in- 
significant compared with the life of 
the houses themsélves. 
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Value of the Trap Nest 


M. E, GRIFFIN, HARTFORD COUNTY, cr 





Upon over the different va- 
riety of fowls, I found it was hard ts 
come to a conclusion which to select. 
I had a leaning toward the Mediter- 
ranean breeds, but felt that on ac- 
count of their nervous temperament 
they could not be successfully trap- 
nested. After visiting several large 
plants, their owners admitted that 
they produced most of their eggs in 
warm weather, and when extreme cold 
weather came were likely to shut 
down in egg production. I found that 
on the same plant where Leghorns 
and Plymouth Rocks were kept that 
the Rocks laid the most eggs in the 
winter months, when the price of eggs 
was high, so decided to choose the 
Rocks as the breed to keep. 

I found that the majority of prizes 
for dressed poultry in Boston for the 
last few years weré given to a certain 
firm of poultry raisers. These people 
strongly..favored White Rocks, which 
will stand heavy feeding and make 
good broilers at six to eight weeks, and 
good roasters and capons also because 
they have all the points for a fancy 
market fowl, yellow beak, legs and 
skin and white pin feathers. As these 
people had taken the majority of 
prizes for years on dressed fowls, and 
in addition to their large stock they 
put three tons of dressed poultry on 
the Bosten market a week, I thought 
their advice good, and would abide by 
it, 80 decided to keep the White 
Rocks. 

At this time I ran across a breeder 
who had trap-nested this breed fot 
five years. I visited his plant and 
studied his feeding and housing sys- 
tem, and saw him trap and pick up 
the egits in zero weather, with doors 
wide open, and made up my mind 
surely he had a general-purpose fowl 
that the public would take to. This 
breeder had developed a strain of 
hard, tight-feathered fowl, mot af- 
fected by the changeable weather, as 
the egg record showed. They were 
averaging 20 eggs a month. I gave 
this breeder an order for $40 worth of 
eggs, bought incubators and brooders, 
and built a trap-nest house 64x16, 
making eight breeding pens, 8x12%, 
also four fresh-air houses 10x16. 

In one pen I had a hen that laid 
139 eggs in six months, one laid 39 and 
another none. Since then I have found 
that this difference exists in most 
pens of fowls. Some fowls are drones 
They lay a few eggs in the spring, and 
then set; others lay seven or eight 
eggs a month, and still others I have 
had have laid as high as 31 eggs in 
81 consecutive days and 59 eggs in 
60 days. Anyone who has a trap nest 
will learn more in two years than in 
ten years in handling In the ordinary 
way. In fact, it is the only way to 
breed either for fancy or utility. 

All my pens are now headed by full 
brothers, bred as follows: Their dam 
laid 214 eggs the first year and 203 
the second. Her dam 209 her pullet 
year, her grandam 206 and her great- 
grandam 201. This hen was mated 
to a male whose dam produced 217 
eges, his grandam 222 and his great- 
grandam 204: This gives the produce 
(the males which I am breeding to 
now) with an ancestry of four gen- 
erations of 200-ezgg hens, on their 
dam’s side’ and three on the males’ 
side. These males are up to standard 
weight and exceptionally vigorous. 

There is.an untold amount of work 
in pedigreed breeding of poultry, and, 
as a rule, the public does not seem to 
appreciate the cost of producing 
birds such as I have described, con- 
sequently I think it will mever be 
overdone or there be a surplus of 
such birds on the market, but at the 
same. time no one starting a poultry 
plant today for egg production can 
afford to buy any other stock as 4 
foundation stock; for he who buys 
stock of any breeder who has trap 
nested for several years pays a low 
figure for. the work it has involved 
and has the benefit of the breeaer™ 
Jhard work and years of culling. 
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Cattaraugus County Agriculture 


E. J. YAN HQESEN, NEW YORK 





The maple sugar season in this vi- 
ainity lasted barely two weeks, which 
is about one-third its. usual length. 
The flow of sap kept the farmers 
hustling while it lasted, but the con- 
tinuous warm weather soon put @ 
stop te it, The quality was about up 
to the average, and prices were firm, 
12% cents a pound for sugar, and $1 
a gallon for syrup of good “quality.- 

Prices for making at: most cheese 
factories have advanced from $1.25 to 
$1.30 a 100 pounds of cheese. This 
is due to the increased cost of fac- 
tory supplies. Even at the present 
rate the farmer ‘is getting more net 
profit out of his milk than formerly. 

The season is fully three - weeks 
ahead of schedule time, and many 
are taking advantage of it to get 
their oats in early, thus hoping to get 
ahead of the rust. There is practi- 
cally mo demand for potatoes, and 
many fancy tubers are being fed to 
stock. 

Poultry raising is attracting more 
attention than ever this spring, many 
farmers adding an incubator and one 
or more brooders to their farm equip- 
ment, A fact that is especially notice- 
able, and which promises. well for 
the future of the industry in this 
vicinity, is that the higher priced 
machines are the ones usually se- 
lected, 


I know a man, who, for many years, 
owned a farm on which he lived, but 
regularly went to town to buy the gar- 
den vegetables for his table, as he 
raised none of his own, I have heard 
that man criticized by other men who 
owned farms, and yet went to the 
same town to buy posts to fence their 
land, When I heard the criticisms of 
these men I was reminded of a pas- 
sage in a certain book-that was used 
as @ reader in the good old days of 
yore, with the alphabetical method of 
learning to read. <A certain boy, who, 
I suppose, never astonished the world 
with his art as a reader, was one day 
struggling with the passage in ques- 
tion, and rendered the last part of the 
sentence somewhat as follows: 
“Which strain at a g-n-a-t, gate, and 
swallow a c-a-m-e-l, sawmill.”—[J. J, 
Crumley, Greene County, O. 


The most productive plums we have 
found to be Abundance, Burbank, 
Field, Lombard and Reine Claude. The 
two first and Lombard are profuse 
bearers and need hand training to 
make them of any valué> The cause 
of this productivity is mainly their 
natural inclination to overbear if 
given fair treatment. I have not found 
these three varieties by any means to 
be the most profitable, In fact, I 
would not advise anyone to set them 
for market. The trade does not call 
for the: Japanese varieties as it once 
did. So Abundance and Burbank are 
not in as good favor as formerly. Lom- 
bard ripens when the plum season is 
at its hight, and is likely to sell at a 
lower price because of its somewhat 
inferior quality and small size. The 
most profitable plum I have found to 
be Field for early and Grand Duke for 
late. Field ‘s a.purple plum and a 
very productive bearer. Reine Claude 
is productive enough to need hand 
thinning, is popular in the market and 
hever goes begging. Grand Duke is 
large, purple, ripens in September, 
When other plums are out of the 
market.—[W. HH.” Bassett, Seneca 
County, N Y. 


Need of Dry. Roadbeds—The most 
important object in draining a road is 
to lower the level of the ground wa- 
ter. If this is within a few feet of the 
surface, it will be absorbed by the ma- 
terial of the road by capillary attrac- 
on, The result of this would be a 
softening in the road immediately be- 
Ow the surface. When heavy traffic 
Passes over the road in this condition 
‘t so cuts it-up that the water wil! not 
flow off—f{Prof J. R. Davidson, Iowa 
Agricultural College. 
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D. & S. Got There First 


panies 2960 fire losses in one state in 965 days every year D. &S. Woven Copper Cable Lightning Rod 
Rightning—only 196 from all other and D, & S. System of Installation afford the only safe and relia- 
. 75% of all losses—lightning. ble protection acainst loss by lightning. Think of it, 100s safety. 
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the scientist who ta 
world what ting re 
a simple expe: t of kite flying. 











brand Suteseecn.: Not since the days of Franklin has an 
“oo scientist done as much to protect life 
and property from the destructive consequences of lightning as has 


PROF. WEST DODD. 


the inventor of the D. & S. System of lightning rod construction. The basis of this great claim is due to 
wn Syn important inventions for se woven copper cable lightning rod and equipment for lightning 


EVERY TIME 


construction. 






This is What D. & S. Means to You 


Absolute protection for your home and the farm buildings. o Perfect safety for your- 
self, your family, your stock and your harvested crops and other property. | 


IT PAYS FOR ITSELF.—Leading fire insurance companies of HONESTY — RELIABILITY — INTEGRITY. — When you b 
the world oa of = sent on pen) oe ner aa te 33% D.&S. rods you geal 5 ayy CA 

cent your insurance bills w' ur ings are ness concern — the originato - 
rodded with D. & S. Woven Copper Cable yatning Rods. Thus fection as it is known and best appreciated by those who under- 





the D. &S. Rod pays for itself and then to save you stand its great value. For convincing references address the 
money when your next insurance bills come due. People’s Saving Bank, Des Moines, Ia., or consult your own banker. 


It is the only rod endorsed by the Mutaal Insurance Companies A 4 “Thousands of satisfied customers are our best advertisements 
‘States and Canada — this ly regardless of — they know they are safely protected.” More D. & S. Rods sold 
claims made by agents other thanourown, ‘* Beware of frauds.*’ than any other three makes combined. 
insist oh and sevept nothing but the only genuine lighting sod Wake yourself, your family and your 
ever invented — property safe. 
THE ROD TRADE MARKED D. & S.—A product of the highest p- — — — — —— — — —— —— —— —— \ 
and finest grade materials and wo: p obtainable; SM pure | To day—without fail—fill out this coupon and mail to | } 


soft copper wires so scientifically and niously arranged that pe 
Dodd & Struthers, 401 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, lowa _ | 





the entire surface of each wire has ite independent power for 
Please mail without cost to me Prof. West Dodd's 





Mody to SYSTEM OF cmerane Aen is Locknqutetand by 

lead insurance companics Of the world to Book, “The L ad Natu f Lightning.” / 
— seeuis Gnctlied "One — may prove worthless unless i Also tell ah cow eb eave money on eee | 
stallation experts. We can aftord no others. a 






Namerous anscrupulous concerns advertise and endeavor to seil 
Pe ne ane er Ht BGR Wave Cop Ca 
Lightning Rod and System of Installation. 
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an 
e-marked D.& S. It is fully guaran ‘orever. guaran 
we make legally binding. To you it means protection from loss. 
explained in catalogue. Send for it, without fail.) 














HENCH’S 2" 


Stee! Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cu Chow Corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
Attachment complete 
in One Machine. 


Awarded : 
COLD MEDAL A SUBSTITUTE 
at Wertwe Fair, ast wv: 
won | 
icpecvener is <ce | || For Bordeaux Mixture 
possi! emen' i Le aking 1,500 , Baca ; delivered at 
yy re- any ib elation in the United taxes for él 2.50. 
gurea, et: Prompt shipments. Write to-day for fullinformation. 
of 


B. G. PRATT CO.,Magsfsctarine 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Seed Potatoes with Black Ends 


PROF A. D. SELBY, 0 EXPERIMENT STATION 





In Ohio and in many other, states 
both early and late varieties of pota- 
toes suffered severely in 1909 from 
premature dying, which causes dry 
rot in the tubers. These diseased 
tubers will show black spots or black 
ends when cut across near the stem 
end. Potato grqwers are to be warned 
against planting potatoes without this 


examination of the seed tubers. Pre- toes will be planted as last year. — Sees ; 
mature dying last year indicates this pom ay ake . ae ae eed That trom the lightest swath to the heaviest windrow — 
disease, but even fine tubers may have fa 1, H., Manistee County, Mich. = will se lax bunches of bsy, or separate sheaves of any crop, 
a bse parte ge GOT Sa <s= ISS p That works just as woll on as on level ground, snd that handles hay in « soft, 
e disease shows as dark or Diac u. out tv) e crop is on hand, Ww we : . 

spots running through the potato from 2nd farmers are feeding them to dis- a ee any fold a can follow the mowing machine in every kind of crop 
the stem end. Sometimes there is a pose of the tubers. Acreage will be Ifthore jo ony comparioon “the “rake bar” type of hay loader and the New 

lessened.—[J. H. D.; Lapeer County, Deere Loader it is all im faver of New 
sunken spot around the stem. In all Mich oo ae a ¢in 
rn el ee _— i Acreage will be normal unless] 4 Lig gathering fingers are not ” consequently they pick up hay and noth- 

‘ cheap seed causes~increased planting. hay. 
end with a knife, and in cases of bad Probably 20% of the crop still unsold Once started up the elevator, the strongest wind it, and as it nears the 
operator, it is ually compressed into a narrow m it to handle. 
infection the spots may run half way and market price 6@10c p bu.—[J. The New Deere thot durable construction, of weight and draft —sltogecher 
through the tubers. Some of the “ae * ee County, at ag ee the best loader on the market. 
4 n e acreage wi a 
some may, be but slightly infected, normal in this locality, “and there Js AUTOMATIC HITCH AND UNHITCH 
" ., left to 30% of last year’s crop in . ‘below, 

‘All of the sound tubers and the farmers’ pits and cellars. In shipping The New Deere hitches sui mee poshous ts Sek oe iow andunbisches from 
peer st Pre ged — —— Bs se poring Oe =» proved ~ ye A- 5.4 yy s none 
or seed, er cutting o e infecte u, peddling ? 35c.—[H. x = = . 
stem end and treating the tubers and Winnebago County, Wis. : WRITE A POSTAL for ee. Loader Rogkiet, 
parts of tubers with formalin, as At Distributing Centers an —_ a practical seandpoint Will 
for scab treatment. This, of course, is At New York, old potatoes are in surely interest you if you raise . 
not as good as entirely healthy seed, free supply and demand is fairly ac- ° 
but will. often be the best available. tive on best grades. New potatoes 
In cutting the mixed diseased and re in good request, but very few are 
healthy potatoes the knife used should 2V@ilable. Sweet potatoes are dull 

and weak. State and western in bulk 


be dipped in a solution of corrosive 


sublimate, formalin or carbolic acid jn pulk 1.37@1.62 p- 180 lbs, 1.20@ 
after cutting diseased tubers and be- 1,40 p bag, Va and Md 1@1.25 p bbl, 
fore cutting others. The badly dis- Bermuda 5@7, Fla 4@6, Jersey sweet ’ BEST — 
eased potatoes may be used for feed- 50c@1 p‘bskt. ; BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S , Cent. Rod 
ing ook ater chewy nave een Sat, Ghigo, wore ov, ons! MIXED PAINTS sa 
; mostly for.fcy stock, which is in mod- J = 15 8-40 
cooked erate supply. . The market is a little | 4 WwROLESALE PRICHBS, Delivered FREE ava Brinch; 15 Ste for di-tuce fie 
Where to Obtain Seed Potatoes stronger, with prices ranging from | Por Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers ‘ Ay Ry 
| 24@29c p bu. For ordinary to good ts. . in use 66 years. Officially Endorsed by the Fence 83e. 30 r 
It is evideht that a source of healthy grades the market is moderately ac- | Grange. Low will serprise you. Write for 80 spool idea! Barb 
s 0. W. ING 9 Pl St., Brooklya, N. ¥. Wite@t.68 Catalogue tree. 
weed potatoes is much to be desired. tive at late prices. In car load lots| % ™* L, 26) ymouth St., lya, N.Y. KITSELMAN BRO < 
Some of the best results from the Rural, Burbank or King sell at 24@ Bex 205 (MUNCIE, 5 
Barly Ohio variety in 1909 were ob- 2% p bu, fey Russets about 28c. “I saw your adv in A A.” ° = 


tained from Red river valley seed. 
Upon my own farm, while this gave a 
good crop, it gave as much disease 
in. the dry rot or black ends, and per- 
haps a little more, than the seed 
grown on the farm. This was due to 
infection in the seed at planting time. 

For the present year I believe the 
northern potato regions have less dis- 


POTATO.CROP AND MARKET 


‘(aeaeer: 


bu and practically all the crop is sold. 
{I. M. Y., Suffolk Cotunty, N Y. : 

I believe the usual acreage will be 
Planted to potatoes, Probably 50% 
of last year’s crop is still in farmers’ 
hands. About p bu is the highest 
price paid.—[F. H. D., Steuben Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Reports from the West 

We will plant about the same acre- 
age of potatoes this year as last. The 
crop is practically all sold.—[{R. W. 
St Joseph County, Mich. 

About the same acreage of pota- 


$1@1.25 p 180 lbs, p sack 1@1.15, Me 








the houses themsélves. 
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Orchards Worth $1000 Per Acre 


ease than the more southerly ones. 
Seed from Red river valley, Michigan, 
northern New York and New England 
seems to promise the best results. In 
all cases purchasers should examine 
stock, if possible, before receiving it. 
f—t is much better business to avoid 
Planting diseased seed potatoes than 
to suffer losses from this neglect. We 
must also bear in mind that healthy 


“A feature of the Bradley Fertilizer exhibit at the Fruit Show was an 
exhibit of the Nova Scotia apples and a printed statement showing the profits of 
fruit growing in that province, especially in the Cornwallis and na polis 
Valleys. The oo estimate of Me gi fertilizing, spraying and pruning 
= acre was $25 and the cost of picking and packing the fruit is estimated at 

ty cents per barrel. 

“The yield reported from eight to ten orchards shows an-average for the 
past five years of from 100 to 165 barrels of shipping apples acre, solid at an 
average price, varying from $1.90 to $2.50 per barrel during the five years. The 
Re So ae acre range from $190 to $304 per acre, and’ the net returns 

om to 


seed, if planted on soil diseased last peracre. The average net returns for all the orchards for the 
year, will grow diseased tubers. ~ five years were $174 per acre, a sum sufficient to pay 15.75 per cent on $1000. 
Accordingly a valuation of $1000 per acre for these orchards not exces- 
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April in Potato Sections 


Further reports from correspond- 

: ents concerning the potato situation 

as stated in American Agriculturist 

simply substantiate last week’s state- 

ments. It is unsatisfactory through- 

out all the large potato producing 

districts. Some conflicting reports 

have been received. Where the mar- 

~ ket is not generally weak and many 

potatoes on hand, there were only a 
few potatoes grown in the district. 

_ In the New York potato district a 

few are leaving first hands at 15@25c 

p bu, and farmers are prone not to 

handle their crops... The situation in 





The secret of the success of apple growing, as here described, lies 
in cultivating and fertilizing the orchard. Of course young trees must 
be set out at proper times to come on and take the place of those becom- 
ing too old. ; 


Finely colored, fancy fruit, heavy in weight, sound in texture, and 
exquisite in flavor, comes only from trees properly nourished and cared 
for. Such fruit is always sure of a good market, but cannot be obtained 
without enrichment of some kind. Bradley’s Fertilizers are the best for 
this purpose, because they supply all the elements required for a maxi- 
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cnt ceaiamemaan of ES ak en tere mum crop, and in forms that are best adapted for the purpose. They 
year’s c ti in f * hands i i 

oN A ga will not produce wood and leaf growth at the expense of the fruit, but a 


healthy, well-balanced tree bearing a full fruitage. 
Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
Send for circulars. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND 
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towns in ch, potatoes are of- 
fered to wholesalers as low as 10 
@12c p bu, and the reports of the 
amount on hand vary from practi- 
cally all sold out to 70% of last year’s 
crop. Others claim potatoes. are 
cheaper to feed to cattle than: to haul 
to town at the prevailing price. Quo- 
tations are not much higher in Wis, 
where the range is about 10@20c p 
bu, and a large percentage of the 
crop remédins in first hands. In the 
Kaw valley, Kan, the acreage will 
likely be reduced 25% or more. 


Dull Market in New York 


Farmers will plant the same acre- 
Gge as usual. We receive about 5c p | 


Offices: 





















Essentials of Cabbage Growing 


{From Page 610.] 

about three gallons of water to slake 
a bushel, which makes about five 
shovelfuls. The wagons unload and 
two men throw water on the pile in 
about this proportion. The pile of 
lime is allowed to stand as long ag 
necessary; if it is convenient it may 
be spread the next day, or it need not 
be spread -for a couple of months. 
When a car load is put in a pile, 
even when heavy rains come on, lit- 
tle more than % inch of the surface 
becomes pasty; this then protects the 
bulk. 

The siaked lime is spread by hand 
from the sides of a long wagon and 
is immediately harrowed in. I pre- 
fer to keep it near the surface as long 
as possible, and for that reason ad- 
vise applying it after the plowing and 
about a week before sowing the seed. 
Fertilizers may be applied partly be- 
fore the crop sown; for instance, 
any acid phosphate or muriate of 
potash may be applied before- this 
time, while nitrate of soda and part 
of the acid phosphate should not be 
applied until after the crop has start- 
ed to grow fairly well. At the New 
Jersey experiment station it was 
found that cabage would pay well for 
as high an application as 300 pounds 
ef. nitrate of soda to the acre. It is 
better to apply this as three top- 
dressings of 100 pounds each at in- 
tervals of something like two weeks. 
If the season is dry then the applica- 
tion of the nitrate of soda and culti- 
vation every second day will show 
wonderful results. The easiest way 
to apply this is with one of the hand 
fertilizer distributers. The wheelbar- 
GAL 2 Essentials of cabbage growing 
row should be suitable for the man 
on a small place. It is important 
that fertilizers like nitrate of soda 
and acid phosphate shall not come in 
contact: with the foliage, sincé they 
will burn it. 
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Insects 

In parts of New York the root 
maggot has done considerable dam- 
age, and it has been found advisable 
to start the plants under cheese cloth. 
This matter was investigated by the 
New York state experiment station, 
and this method of growing has been 
adopted with good results by a large 
number of growers of late cabbage 
im western New York. Previous te 
this it was commonly adivsed to make 
a heavy application of tobacco dust 
over the seed bed, the idea being 
that the tobacco would not only con- 
tre] the maggot, but would act as a 
fertilizer. 

Seeds 

The question of seed ise very im- 
portant. Some varieties seem to do 
better under certain conditions than 


ethers, and samples of what is sup- 
posed to be the same variety fre- 
quently vary when grown under like 
conditions. The only .thing safe to’ 
advise is that once the variety, is 


to a district. it 
to, and that seed 
procured from the seedsman who 
has- proved himself reliable. During 
the past year, when sowing the seed 
as outlined, I find that one pound of 
seed to the acre was required. When 
sown in beds and transplanted I 
should plan to sow about the same 
amount. Seed’ costs about $2 or $2.50 
a pound, but if one could only se- 
cure seed which would throw a 
larger proportion of fine heads and 
fewer culls it would be profitable to 
pay two or three times this amount. 

In western New York during the 
past year the conditions were very 
unfavorable for the crop. The weath- 
er was very dry and the cabbage 
aphis was prevalent, so the yield was 
redueed, and in many cases the crop 
was ruined. There is no commercial 
remedy for the aphis, but it is possi- 


found to be suited 
should be adhered 


be 


ble that had the growers been 
equipped for irrigation and applied 
water by sprinkling the plants this 


trouble could have been controlled. 
Truckers who have a good market 
and get all there is in it might find it 
Profitable to be equipped. in this 


FIELD 


way: Pipes are run along the sur- 
face of the ground equipped with 
sprinklers just like those used for 
lawns. The aphis needs dry weather 
in order’ to succeed, and the wetting 
as given by the sprinklers on a sunny 
day would be disastrous to them. 
Storing and Marketing 

Ten tons to the acre of Danish 
cabbage is considered a fairly good 
yield. More crops are below this fig- 
ure than above it. If the crop can 
be sold at $8 a ton from the field it 
is usually profitable. At the same 
time, many men feel that if the heads 
are good and weigh four pounds each 


and worth $8 a ton in the fall, it is 
a profitable crop to hold. One thing 
is certain, however, that the man 


who holds acrop should plan to hold 
all the time, while the man who sells 
in the fall should plan to sell all the 
time. It costs money to hold, there 
is the shrinkage, loss by disease, the 
heads have to be retrimmed, there 
is the interest on the money and the 
use of -the building, so that a consid- 
erable advance in price is necessary. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say, and 
yet it might be worth while to begin- 
ners to \Know that cabbages should 
not be handled when frosted; that is, 
they should not be cut and loaded in 
a@ wagon, even under such conditions, 
since they ire apt to bruise and show 
the injury, unless very carefully han- 
dled. Occasionally it is possible to 
begin cutting frozen cabbages when 
the outside of the head is thawed, 
the inside remaining frozen. Such 
cabbages may be loaded in a car and 
shipped and will thaw out on the 
way. 

Considerable judgment is necessary 
when cabbage are held; for instance, 
the room should be as nearly frost- 
proof as possible; the piles should 
be as small as convenient, good air 
circulation should be provided inside 
the house,” flues should pass under 
the cabbage and by the sides of the 
piles to remove warm air and air 
laden with moisture. The tempera- 
ture inside may be allowed to goa 
down to 32 degrees, but it should be 
kept as nearly uniform as possible. 
It will be unwise to close the house 
and stop all currents of air for any 
length of time, although it may be 
wise to close the ventilators in ex- 
tremely cold weather. All of these 
troubles will be avoided by the man 
who can sell directly from the field 
and get his money. 


Catching the Shrewd Crow 


Along with dozens of other pests 
which the farmer must combat if he 
would raise good crops is the miser- 
able crow. Farmers have their own 
way of preventing destruction of 
crops by these birds, but pictured is 
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iecenin3 to Catch Crows 
a method in use by J. W. Alsop of 
Hartford county, Ct. As well known, 
crows are about the most suspicious 
birds we have, and it is almost im- 
possible to catch them with traps. 
However, the method illustrated has 
given good success with Mr Alsop. 
He digs a triangular trench about 
6 inches wide and 8 inches deep as 
shown in the diagram, at ACB. A 
D B is the level of the ground and the 
bait is placed in the trench at C. On 
either side of bait is placed a common 


style trap. slightly covered with 
leaves or fine soil. Mr Crow when he 
comes looking for meat or eggs, 


which forms the bait, walks up to D, 
but cannot reach the bait since it is 
8 inches down. After walking round 
the place a few times he will start 
in at either A or B and walk down 
to the bait. Whichever way he goes 
he is bound to get his toes pinched. 
He makes a terrible fuss, calling all 
his brethren, and after one or two 
have been caught in this way they 
will steer clear of the field in which 
such devices are placed. 
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Do You Spray? 


Tens of thousands of trees 
sprayed with Swift’s Arsenate 
of Lead produced last year 
motone wormy apple. Innu- 
merable farmers have greatly 
increased both quantity and qual- 
ity of yield from vegetables and 
fruits by spraying with Swift’s. You 
are standing in your own light if you don’t take advan- 
tage of this wonderful insecticide. One spraying with 
Swift’s outlasts two to four sprayings with other ma- 
terials because it takes a torrential rain to wash it off. 
It can’t burn or scorch. It doesn’t clogthe pump. It 
mixes readily with water and stays in suspension. It is 
fatal to ever; leaf-eating pest. 


Send for valuable book on leaf-eating insects. Give your dealer’s name. 
Merrimac Chemical Co., 15 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 






















The U. S& Government is Spending Millions of Dollare Annually to 
RECLAIM the WET Lands by DRAINING 
CONVERT the DRY Lands by IRRIGATING 
For the “LAND’S SAKE!” p&p %° yoo, going, to 


Drain or 
farm of yours? ran gout need a surveyor. Get a BOSTROM 
LEVEL and 


Bimplict A lity, G a Ths dovdk ta 
’ curacy , Gu Vv 
makeshift 1” Rls Telewoope with Magnifying Lenses, 


cuabling you to the Target a quarter of a mile away; 





and is used and a *-* in every - MEY Se, pedvon 

gor on 
recei of pr -—aL. $15.00, or, “a preferred, b my ahip sup D 
so te examination. Outfit includes el, 





usted Rod and et, full instructions and a copy 0 
Bostrom’s Book “Soil vation” of 2% years experience 
in draining and irrigating. Send your order TODAY to— 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO., 1140 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


“HINTS ON FARM DRAINAGE” 


Copy mailed free to each applicant for prices on our Modern Drain Tile. 
N. Y. STATE SEWER PIPE CO., Insurance Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 
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Freedom from Insects 


are secured by using 


Bowker’s 
“Pyrox” 


It kills al! leaf-eating in- 
sects, caterpillars, etc., pre- 
vents unsightly biecmishes; 
also improves color ofa pies, 
pears, peaches, etc., in- 
creases yield of sotansien and 
vegetables. Enough to make 
so.gals. solution $1.75. Book- 
et. free. 8. experiment, 


Introduced 
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Also Specialties for Scale Zasbae. 
ete. Bring all your outdoor “Bug” 
troubles to us . 


WESTERN CANADA 




















Business Opportunity 


TO LEAS E—Store rooms, North Market Street, Freder- 
fick, Maryland; first and second floors, 19x170 ft., and more if 
desired ; elevator, large scales, vaults, large yard with stable, 
admirably adapted for agricultural store at the county seat of 
one of the bevt farming sections, on the main street in business 
section, opposite hotel patronized by farmors. The large floor 
space and large yard in this location make this an ideal prop- 
erty for sale of everything a farmer can need, Population 
Frederick City, 12,000. Rent $700 = year, Winebreaner 
Bldg., Frederick, Md, C. B. TRAIL. 


FREE 200 PAGEBOOK 
ABOUT MINNESOTA 


— ——_ churches and towns va 

HK a lek 8 splendid opportunities for any 
STAT SOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 

Dept. F, State Capitol, §t. Paul, Minnesota. 


Fertile Farms in Tennessee 
5 to $10 per 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
They raise big crops of Canta- 















abb Tomatoes, St eans, 
tecpee, Cobwons, ometas Scie rae 
try Write me at once 


2" terms for & to SH ver sore. Act qui 
F,, Gulth, Traf. Mer., N.O.4 St. L. Ry. Depts B. Nashville, 
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pacity; all ag se 
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steam engines, 
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ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bidg...New York 
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Screen Muskmelons from i ole 


BALEIGH MERRILL, LYON COUNTY, IA 





Last year I conceived the idea of 
covering the young plants with wire 
sereen, so I took a piece out and 
tried it. However, there seemed to 
be some bugs that could get through 
the 1-12-inch mesh; ~ Besides; I fig- 
ured out that it would take a square 
foot a-hill, and-would cost 4 or 5 
cents at least, so I let it pass. Last 
winter I worked-it all. out by experi- 
ments and found that 9 inches square, 
or a little over a half square foot, 




















Making Wire Protectors 


of wire screen was plenty, also that 
it could be bought for $2.20 per 100 
square feet, or about 1 1-5 cents a 
hill. 

The inevitable question is, Will it 
pay? It certainly will; it will pay for 
itself many times in one. year. If 
taken care of, these wire-cloth 
screens, which are made of aluminoid, 
will’ last a lifetime. Without. their 
use the grower has to watch his 
melon crop practically all the time, 
especially during the rainy season. 
Your time is valuable, and it costs at 
least 3 cents a hill to duston the lime. 
not counting having the plants held 
back and destroyed. 


How to Make the Screens 


Take a 4x4 about ‘1 foot long and 
spike or bolt to something, leaving 
it in an upright position, handy to 
work over. Cut the screen 9x9. inches, 
lay it on the 4x4 surface, 244. inches 
lapping on each side; bind the sides 
down and the corners arotind on each 
end, lapping about an inch. Then 
punch in .a  double-pointed tack 
through the lap and clinch outward. 
The accompanying illustration will 
make this clear. 

In purchasing wire cloth be sure 
tc state that you want the 1-16-inch 
wire cloth 9 inches wide, with double 
selvage, then it will only have to be 
cut in 9-inch lengths. After these 
screens are placed on the melon 
plants your esteemed visitors will 
have to content themselves looking 
through the windows. 

At the same time you are guarding 
against cutworms, hailstorms, etc. 
The cutworms travel at night until 
they get to a plant, and then burrow 
in the ground to carry on their 
devastation. 


Cultivating and Ridging 


The first cultivation with the corn 
plow should have three objects: 
First, to destroy weeds; second, 
loosen the soil close to the hills; 
third, leave the ground in shape to 
carry off the heavy rains the last of 
May and first of June. The weeds 
are easily destroyed. If you are care- 
ful, you can run the plow or shovel 
close to the hill; and if the plants 
are in rows both ways, as they should 
be, there won’t be so much hand 
work to do. But persist in plowing 
deeply with inside shovels, for, like 
corn, after the roots begin to spread 
the inside shovels should be run 
shallow. 

As to ridging the ground, it de- 
pends somewhat on the locality and 
amount of rainfall. I don’t advise 
ridging sod or ground that has a 
tendency to dry out or keep dry. But 
on other ground it will keep the 
roots in drier ground and carry off 
the heavv floods. Even after all this 
precaution the roots do not spread 
to any extent until after the heavy 
spring rains. This is one reason why 
I advocate rich dirt or well-rotted 


manure in the hills, thereby evening | 


up the water and food supply. 
During normal seasons the melons 
should be up by June 1 or earlier, al- 
though they might have to be covered 
to prevent injury from frost. It can 
be easily discerned that by retarding 
the early oversupply of moisture by 
this cultivation and early planting, 








that the plants will be large enough 
to make use of it to some extent. 
Then when pleasant days come the 
plants will send out runners that 
seem to grow a yard a night. 

By this time the roots have reached 
out and must be shunned by the 
plow. Run the outside shovels deep- 
ly, but slant the inside ones ahead, or 
set them shallow, or, better still, put 
on a couple of those new shallow 
cultivation shovels. Sometimes it be- 
comes necessary during a wet speli 
to plow the ground shallow to dry it 
out on top, so as to keep the roots 
from rotting and sending out surface 
ones. Until the vines have grown too 
long, of CGourse, they have been 
Plowed both ways.~ Now, after the 
ground has been plowed deeply and 
leveled between the rows crossways, 
lay the vines carefully out length- 
wise, which soon forms a well-matted 
row. Then all you -have to do is to 
plow one way, and thit just in the 
center of the row. The weeds in 
the hills and close to them can be 
cleaned out with the hoe two or three 
times and the ground leveled after 
each plowing. 





Fertilizing Potatoes—Except on rich 
garden soils, or soils abundantly sup- 
plied with humus, the best fertilizer 
for potatoes is well-rotted barnyard 
manure. When applied directly to 
the potato crop the tubers are likely 
to be scabby. It is, therefore, usu- 
ally applied to the preceding crop, 
but in such abundance as to leave 
the land well prepared for potatoes. 
On soils that have been made rich 
in humus by the application..of barn- 
yard manure or the plowing under 
of green crops, commercial fertilizers 
will be found of most value. Gener- 
ally the use of a complete fertilizer 
will give best results. A complete 
fertilizer is one that contains nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash. 
Nitrate of soda is one of the best 
sources of nitrogen for potatoes. In 
many tests of potash fertilizers for 
potatoes, the best quality of potatoes 
have been obtained by the use of 
sulphate of potash. 


Second Nature is not always to be 
trusted. It must be examined in. the 
light of first nature. Generally, it is 
only a strong habit.. Now, what is 
that habit; good or bad? 








MISCHIEF MAKER 
A Surprise in Brooklyn 


An adult’s food that can save a 
baby proves itself to be nourishing 
and easily digested and good for big 
and little folks. A Brooklyn man says: 

“When baby was about eleven 
months old he began to grow thin 
and pale. This was, at first, attrib- 
uted to the heat and the fact that his 
teeth were coming, but, in reality, 
the poor little thing was starving, his 
mother’s milk not being sufficient 
nourishment, 

“One day after he had cried bitter- 
ly for an hour, I suggested that my 
wife try him on Grape-Nuts. She 
soaked two teaspoonfuls in a saucer 
with a little sugar and warm milk. 
This baby ate so ravenously that she 
fixed a second, which he likewise fin- 
ished. 

“Tt was not many days before he 
forgot all about being. nursed, and 
has since lived almost exclusively on 
Grape-Nuts. Today the boy is strong 
and robust, and as cute a misc! ief 
maker as a_ thirteen months’ old 
baby is expected to be. 

“We have put before him. other 
foods, but he will have none of them, 
evidently preferring to stick to that 
which did him so much good—his old 
friend Grape-Nuts. 

“Use this letter any way you wish, 
for my wife and I can never praise 
Grape-Nuts enough after the bright- 
ness it has brought to our household.”’ 

Grape-Nuts is not made for a baby 
food, but experience with thousands 
of babies shows it to be among the 
best, if not entirely the best, in use. 
Being a scientific preparation of Na- 
ture’s grains, it is equally effective 
as a body and brain builder for 
grown-ups. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Weliville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
ome appears from — =. time. They 
are genuine, true, and fall of human 
interest. 
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The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 


All Kinds of Pure 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
for HOME MIXING 


Also a Complete ee ee ITT pes cae general purposes, 
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A BLUE ROSE— 


it flowered with us this seasen 

; and was greatly admired. 
The A seedling of Crtensen Basboen, voy 
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THOMAS PEPPLER, Box 2 5, Hightstown, 
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Raising Prize Sweet Corn 
F. J. LINDLEY, DODGE COUNTY, WIS 


I prefer well-enriched clover sod, 
slightly sandy, or which to grow early 
sweet corn. As second choice I prefer 
good, rich ground, on which potatoes 
were grown the previous year. My 
time of planting is about May 20, or 
as near that date as weather will per- 
mit. After planting and before corn 
is up I either harrow or run a weeder 
through ence: or twice to keep weeds 
down. As soon as rows can be seen 
I cultivate about twice a week until 
eorn is too large to work with safety. 
Frequent and shallow cultivation will, 
on good ground, produce an excellent 
crop of sweet corn. 


As a show variety my choice is 
either one of the three following 
varietiés: Crosby’s Early Twelve- 


Rowed, Howling Mob or Early Minne- 
sota. The first named is the one on 
which I won a good premium at the 
Omaha national corn exposition. 


~~ 


Planting the Peach—In order to set 
a peach orchard properly I favor pre- 
paring the land as for corfi, drawing 
the furrows about 15 feet apart each 
way. I dig holes large enough to admit 
the tree, placing the roots in propér 
position for being root pruned. Trees 
are ‘set a little deeper than when they 
are set in a closer row. I always pre- 
fer medium sized trees. As soon as 
planted the trees should be cut back 
to a single cane; say, from 8 to 12 
inches long, care being exercised to 
leave buds on the stem to start the 
branches, which are evenly distributed. 
Thorough cultivation is as necessary 
in the peach orchard as in the corn- 
field, as a  suflicient amount of 
moisture cannot be retained without 
it. After each rain the land should be 
gone over to break up the crust. As 
soon as the sdil works nicely cu a- 
tion should be done and a ‘slight 
mulch formed to prevent evaporation. 












- MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


the acre or to the vine as Concord, 
but it makes up in price, as it sells 
at a higher figure. Niagara does not 
fruit as heavily as Concord, but is 
very fine; and sells for a little more. 
[Mrs J. E. Carter, Kent County, Del. 


Nurserymen’s Meeting—The 35th 
annual convention of the American 
association of nurserymen to be held 
at Denver, Col, June 8-10, promises 
to be very large and enthusiastic. 
The new secretary, John Hall of 
Rochester, N Y, will shortly issue < 
circular letter to members announc- 
ing arrangements for hotel accommio- 
dations and terms, also information 
concerning railroad rates. The Brown 
Palace hotel will be headquarters. 
The entertainment committee, with 
Frank A. Webber as chairman, re- 
cently met at Denver and arranged 
an excellent program of entertain- uv 
ment to be by the western nursery- 
men. This will include a sightseeing 
trip for the ladies on June 8 and 
matinee on June 9. On June 10 the 
sightseeing trip for members and 
ladies is considered to be the finest 
scenic route out of Denver. Other 
features have been and are being ar- 
ranged and will be announced later, 
All nurserymen are urged to corre- 
spond with Sec Hall if they do not 
receive circular soon. 
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Spray Canes Thoroughly—1I _ start 
work early, worms or no worms, by 
sprinkling the bushes’ thoroughly 
when the leaves are half grown, using 
either a teaspoonful of paris green or 
an ounce of powdered white helle- 
bore in a pail of water. The helle- 
bore should be put in a small cotton 


Harvesting Mac 
lished the world over. 
has been won by actual, time-proven merit 
under the keenest competition. 

The Wood “Apmiraw” here shown, is by far the most perfect 


mower ever made. ies the experience of nearly 60 years 


and is the highest type of mower construction. 


wa §* WOO 


“ApmIRa” will cut a clean swath in fine, woolly bottom or tangled clover, 
without clogging. It will not balk at obstacles nor break down under rough usage, 
st draft mower on the market, Every machine absolutely guaranteed, 
Note the three exclusive features here shown. . nel 
tells all about our line of Mowers, Harvesters, Tedders, Ra 

Free Illustrated Catalog Harrows, Manure Spreaders, etc, Write for it now. It's free, 

Our general agencies everywhere carry a complete line of machines and repairs. 
WALTER A. WOOD MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE COMPANY, Bex 240, Hoosick Falls, N. Yi 
Established 1852. Leading Independent Harvesting Machine Concern, 















Favorite 
for More Than Half a Century 


of the Walter. A. Wood 
inery is firmly estab. 
This proud position 


MOWERS— 
HARVESTERS 








sack and soaked in the water two 
hours before using. Then it will not 
stop up the nozzle of the spraying 
machine, or the fine rose on the 
watering pot. Sprinkling each 10 days 
for a month will surely destroy the 
first brood of worms. You must keep 
a close watch for the second brood 


[Jehn F. Boyne, Snyder County, Pa. 


- Three Favorite Grapes—I grow 
Moore’s Early, Coneord and Niagara 
grapes for market. These are three 
varieties best adapted to this locality. 
Moore’s does not. yield as much to 


from August 1 to October 1, and 
when discovered, lose no time in giv- 
ing all your currant and gooseberry 
bushes a sprinkling with the above 
remedies.—[Wyman JBiliott, Minne- 
sota. 

















SELF-BLANCHING MARKET CELERY 


eo 
In recent years the self-blanching celery has come to the front very 
rapidly and is in high favor among market gardeners. and truckers. A 
Cluster of well-formed stalks is here pictured. 


Get a Full Crop 


by regularly using Herrmann’s Hi-Grade Pure 
Paris Green. It is sure death to the coddling 
moth that every year destroys a quarter of the 
apple crop, as well as to potato bugs, tobacco 
worms, and all insect pests. It is practically 


free from water soluble arsenious acid, there- 
fore when properly applied sever burns or scalds the tenderest foliage. 


7 Guaranteed to meet all the requirements of the various State Agricultural Colleges 


Sold in packages, '4 Ib. to 56 Ibs., also barrels and kege—set weight. Should your 
dealer not have it in stock, ask him to get it for you. 
: Write for Herrmann’s 1810 Aimanac 
which tells the right way to spray fruit trees and the 
truck garden with Paris Green, r 


MORRIS HERRMANN & CO. 
68-0 William St. New York City 








Write for Price and Guaranty on 


This AGM Pulverizing Harrow, Cled 


Eicher and Levlr 
ing the piow in 

















ement @ man needs for follow- 
stirring eny kind of soli. 


R Gru Turn 
“and’ Levels ia One Opers 

Yet it puts less strain on the horses than 

row, o to the 

trash bonteon, while other harrows drag this 

where its fertilizing value is wasted. 


Also For Seed. The curving coulters tarn ev inch of e Soil,” meaning © 
the soil apo in different sizes, from 3 feet to 174 feet in width. er crops for 
Examine the Acme at your dealers, or write to our General Agents. you. Write 


Ag Ask for 
OUr new Free containing also valuable articies on Preparation of the Soil, 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
General Agents ¢ Fin Deere Plow Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Menstactured by DUANE H. NASH (Incorporated), 120 Central Ave., Millington, &. 5. 








Watson 4-ROW Potato Sprayer 
Never damages Kany ~ Bgl always reaches bugs, worm: 







other . Has allimprovements—adjustable 
wheel spray and re instantly regulated. Capacity 
30 to 40 acres a . FREE FORMULA 


da Send for instruction book showing the famous Garfield, Empire 
. FIELD FORCE PUMP ©0.,” 10 Eleventh St., Elmira, N.Y. 








! 








MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES - 
ec. - , 
VIRDIN, HARTLY, DEL. Catalog? Montross Company, Camden, X. 3, 


Strawberry Plants Sale prices, Untalog Pree 








FARM AND BARN 


Strong 
Calves 


mean healthy, profitable herds, 


You can’t afford to let your calves be 
stunted with skim milk and slop diet. 
You can’t afford to feed them your 
profits in the form of whole milk. 
And it isn’t necessary. You can raise 
four calves on Sugarota falf Meal at the 
cost of raising one on whole milk, and get 


better results. Sugarota 
actual needs of the growing calf, 


ta Calf Meal is balanced and mixed to meet the 
It has been tested gut in actual use on 


our experimental farm and its value proven; it is always uniform, making a 
complete dependable ration, reventing constipation and insuring health, 
vigor and vitality. Sugarota 
ulate or to create artificial conditions. 


It is the Malted Milk for Calves 


positively contains no dope to stim- 


Wi arantee results. Your money back if it does not satisfy. Ask your 
‘ier 1 Calf Meal. Raising Calves 


dealer for Sugarota 


Write for our Booklet on 


Right. It costs only the postal card request, and it is filled with t money- 


saving facts. 


DAIRY snouve 


are specialized, each for its particular purpose. In addition to 

) Sugarota Calf Meal, our brands include Sugarota Dairy Feed, 
Sugarota Cattle Feed, Sugarotd Horse Feed, Sugnemts f Swine 
Feed, Sugarota Sheep Feed, Sugarota Scratch Feed and 
Sugarota Chick Feed, Every separate brand is balanced for 
its special purpose, tested out on the animals for which it is | 
made, and guaranteed to be better than any other feed, home- , 
* mixed or apy Buy Sugarota Feeds from your 


dealer. ffhe 


*t handle them, write us and we will 


see that you get the feed, for trial on the money-back, 


guarantee basis. 


Ask for our Calf Feeding Booklet now. 


NORTH-WEST MILLS CO. 
501 W. Third Street 
Winona, Minn. 





Inthe spring when yous horses are 
spr ng Work they sw te e hard 
8 wer sweat a great 

al. ‘Their vy winter coat holds 
thie sweat i} ie dries out slowly. 
Ifleft to stand they take cold easily 
and at night they chill and are liable 
to all ki of complaints, If you 
clip them they dry offfast and there 
tion but they stand much 
of taking cold when dry 

You would not like to 





stand off a raw spring day or on @ 
chilly y soctog night with a heavy wet 
suit on either do your horses, 
It pays to clip them and blanket, if 
mecessary on cold nights. Your 
horses dry off much faster, they fee] 
better,rest better, get moregood out 
ot their food and do better work, 
They are better all around. Isitthe 
humane and profitable thing to do. 
The quickest, least expensive and, 
most satisfactory waytoclipis with 


The Great Stewart Ball Bearing Clipping Machine 


The price. allcom- $ 
plete, ready for 


work is 0 — solid stce —_ 


ted safefrom dustand divtnnd 


SO This machine turns easy, clipsfastand willlastalifetime, We 
—— guarantee! tfor 25 years becauset he pauasbens alicuticomthe 


They are made file They are enclosed 


~ nanol Ibath. 


are practical with. I tisthe only ballbearing clipping machine. 
Hrery 6 reed pew high grade neatthe che sha ftand the famous Stewart one nuttension clipping knife. 


pin; 


Th hisisthe noted knitetha t cevstnag spatytensssens clip more horsesthan ey tr 
t 


vy to ey only 








a your deale: or aad we wiltehio yee a pao co. 


. D forthe balance, 


235 Ontario St., Chicage 





Does the a 
2a Heap of Good 


Cow comfort and cow sanitation result in more 
a profita, and that alone should induce any 
farmer or a to seek these conditéons. 


i". 


: Mh i 








Louden Sanit 
fons double the lig 
rfect ventilation, perfect sanitation—a resnit 
possible with ahy wooden equipment. Yet 


LOUDEN STALLS AND STANCHIONS 


are actually cheaper. 
tubular steel, with malleable fittings, have no 
flat surfaces for dust to accumulate—easy to keep 
clean and almost indestructible, 
Louden stanchions give cows more comfort 
than 


Steel Stalls and Stanch- 
tand air in a barn and insure 


Louden stalls of heavy 


yet Beep them perfectiy lined 


Ao Seated 








Address COMMERCIAL DEMOCRACT, Dept, D 11, Riyria, Ohie 


KEEP YOUR STOCK MARKED 


Something new in a Marker. Absolutely sure. 
Can’t lose it.” A free circular for the asking. 
LIVE STOCK MARKER CO., BOX 145, GENEVA, N. Y. 


| other 








Co-operative Farming 


{From Page 611.] 





| plan is to have good breeds, such as 
‘Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, 


Rhode 
Island Red or. Orpington. for table 
fowls, and Leghorn, Minorca or some 
Mediterranean breed for egg 
production, 

With respect to eggs, a special 
trade is to be developed with city 
customers, using unfertilized eggs be- 
eause of their better keeping quali- 
ies, and sending to market daily so 
s.to command the highest prices for 
1osolutely fresh eggs. , There is no 
difficulty in doing this, says Mr Ross, 
because by the use of a brand they 
can soon make Bedford county eggs 
a recognized quality where presented 
for sale. The cost from the local sta- 


ition to New York is only 80 cents per 


crate. Whereas eggs locally were sell- 
ing at the time of my visit at 30 
cents, similar grades in New York 
were bringing 40 to 45 cents and 


| fresh hennery eggs 50 to 60 cents, 
and even more. 


Thus this branch of 
farming holds exceptionally good op- 
pertunities. 

Cowpeas have been brought into 
this section and grown experi- 
mentally. Out of 54 experiments in 
inoculating legumes, there were only 
four failures. These crops have 
proved very satisfactory, considering 
the fact that two years ago it was 
difficult to get farmers to try alfalfa. 
Now everyone is willing. At present, 
the object is to raise cowpea seed lo- 
cally, so as to save the high prices. 
When sufficient seed is raised to suy- 
ply local needs then larger areas will 
be devoted to this crop for stock 
feeding. This year the area will be 
greatly extended. 

Ore man who fed. cowpea fodder to 
dairy cows noticed a decided increase 
in the milk production within three 
days. The crop was sown in early 
June and fed in September, at which 
time there was not a yellow leaf in 
the whole patch. This man followed 
the cowpeas with wheat, which 
showed a very marked increase in 
yield of both straw and grain. In 
spite of drouth, the plants were 
knee-high, though in a favorable year 
they would probably have-reached a 
man’s hips. One of the lines of work 
that Mr Ross takes special interest in 
is potato growing. Over 50 varieties 
were grown last year on farms where 
three or more varieties were planted 
side by side, so -that farmers could 
make comparisons. 

The trend of Mr Ross’ work is 
toward co-operation. Every effort is 
being made to unify endeavors along 
farming lines, so that every man may 
profit by the past experience of his 
neighbor and the whole neighborhood 
work together for larger and larger 
profits and -consequently greater sat- 
isfaction: 

Apple Organization Formed 

Early in March the apple growers 
whom Mr Ross has been” rounding 
up met at Bedford and organized the 
fruit shippers’ association, This. will 
act as agent in buying and selling for 
its members. It will. charge a straight 
commission, but will return to the 
members their pro rata of the sur- 
plus after déducting 10% for the fol- 
lowing year’s business. . The pro- 
rating will be on the basis of gross 
returns to the individua] shippers. 
The meeting was the culmination of 
a series of preliminary ones, and 
brought out a large attendance and 
much earnestness. 

The working machinery of the. or- 
ganization is an executive committee 
cémposed of three officers; a commit- 
tee of foremen who have charge of 
the actual grading and labeling, and 
an orchard committee, which is to 
study general orchard conditions and 
to establish a regular propaganda 
for better work. Officers and fore- 
men are to be paid 20 cents an hour 
for work actually done. Members 
have the option to ship through the 
association or not, as they choose; 
there is no compulsion. 

As Bedford coitinty produces excel- 
lent apples, in spite of the poor 
methods that have \been-in vogue, ft 
is expected that much. more satisfac- 


tory resuits will be gained for thé 
growers through the organization, 
and that illicit practice on the part 
of buyers will be checked if not en- 
tirely eradicated. 





Many Grade Stallions Used—An in- 
teresting sidelight upon the slowness 
with which the improvement of 
horses throughout the country is ef- 
fected is shown by the large number 
of grade stallions licensed in those 
states having stallion laws. During 
the time the Wisconsin law has been 
in force only 31% of all the horses 
licensed were pure breds. During the 
first year of the law’s operation in 
Minnesota 37% % were pure breds. In 
Pennsylvania, during the first sea- 
son, 32.2% were registered horses. It 
is encouraging to note,. however, that 
Wisconsin officials report the percent- 
age of grade stallions decreasing, due 
to the influence of the registration 
law. If these laws will tend to re- 
duce the number of grade stallions 
offered for public service, and will 
safeguard the public against bogus 
certificates of registration, as well as 
prevent the use of unsound animals, 
they will prédve of great service in 
raising the standard of quality in 
horses. throughout the country. 





Growth of Lettuce is some- 
times secured. by the application of 
nitrate of soda scattered broadcast 
along the rows at the rate of 200 to 
800 pounds per acre. and well raked in. 





Favorite Varieties of Cucumbers— 
For table use and market the various 
strains of White Spine are among the 
best, Cool and Crisp, Boston Pickling 
and Green Prolific are good pickling 
sorts. Early Russian and Cool and 
Crisp are very early varieties. White 
Spine is one of the most productivé 
forcing varieties. 


Soil Moisture—The value 
of cultivation in preserving soil mois- 
ture is' well brought out in some ex- 
periments by the New York experi- 
ment station. In a well-tilled or- 
chard the moisture content of the 
soil to the depth of 1 foot, on Sep- 
tember 1, varied from 11.3 to 128%, 
while in an adjoining untilled portion 
it varied from 8.7 to 9.6%. In the 
tilled soil the moisture was within 2 
inches or less of the surface, while 
in the untilled the first few inches, 
which is the richest portion of the 
soil, was exceedingly dry and was, 
therefore, ‘inactive. 








This simple implement is made of 
%-inch or 11-inch stuff. The hori- 
zontal pair of slats are about 4 inches 
wide, the runners 8 inches, and. set 
at any convenient distance. A pair 
of light shafts resting on a crosspiece 
makes all complete. 


Ohronic Cough—H. B. H., Long Is- 
land, haS a cow that ts troubled with 
a dry, hacking cough. She seems 
otherwise in ge health, eats all her 
feed and is in good, physical condi- 
tion. We would look with suspicion 
upon any cow that is troubled with a 
persistent cough, as this is very often 
a symptom of tuberculosis; and hence 
would advise that she be tested, or 
at least, examined by an expert. The 
following is a good remedy for chron- 
ic cough: Powdered gum camphor 
three drams, ammonium chloride 4 
drams, powdered belladonna leaves 
1% ounces, powdered licorice root 
two ounces. Mix well together and 
make six ders. Give one night 
and morning in feed, or shaken up 
_— a little water, if refused_in the 
eed 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake “pee Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 


those who till it.” 


vw 
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Feed Cows Heavily in Spring 


PROF A. L., HAECKER, NEBRASKA 
In April and May we have a season 
between grass and hay, when it is well 
to have some tempting ration for the 


cows. A milch cow will relish, at this 
time, some succulent feed, and it is 
dificult to find anything better or 
cheaper than corn silage. For this 
reason, I believe that silage is to be 
recommended, not only for winter 
feeding, but by all means for the 


the cows are 
in 


until 
Our experience 


spring season, or 


on good grass, 

past years has been that where the 
animals are well nourished and fed a 
succulent ration, they will not respond 


to the new grass, but will continue 
to give about the same flow. 


Where the animals are not fed suc- 


culent rations or where’ they are 
obliged to eat old and musty hay, 
they will certainly not do their best 
and such cows when turned on grass 
will give evidence of this by increas- 


ing their milk flow to a marked de- 
gree. This is one way of. determining 
whether or not the cows have been 
receiving proper and sufficient rations 
during the winter season, and if there 





THE DAIRY 


is what we find and a cow coming 
fresh should always be well nourished. 
For this reason, it is well jo feed 
heavy during the spring months. 
Where the pasture is rather poor and 
insufficient to carry the number of 
cows in the herd, sow some early 
spring feed, such as winter rye. This 
will come on before the blue grass 
and will furnish a vigorous growth 
during the months o: April and the 
first half of May. 

I believe it a great mistake to turn 
irregularly on the pasture, for after 
the animal once has a taste of new 
grass, she will not be inclined to 
relish old hay. For this reason, it is 
wise to continue the animals on pas- 


ture after once beginning. It is a 
good plan to have hay and salt in 
the yard, so that the cows may get 


to it at will. I have found in turning 
on very young grass, which has grown 
rapidly, that the animals have a strong 
desire for salt. They are also some- 
what undernourished and will readily 
eat a good quality of hay. In fact, 
there are only about two months of 
the year when we do not aim to have 
a good supply of hay before the cows. 
This period is during June and July, 
when the blue grass is at its best. 























‘POPULAR COW OF A POPULAR FAMILY 


Pictured here is the handsome Holstein cow, 


Cookdale stock farm, Ft Plain, N Y. 
the foundation of 


25 pounds of butter in seven days and 98 pounds in 30 days. 
The great popularity of this cow partly de- 


averages 4.42% butter fat. 
pends on her great 
this even to the third generation. 
is Prilly Segis, 
{E. A. H. 


is a decided increase in the milk flow 
or an improvement in the condition 
soon after the cows are on grass, it 
indicates they have been under-nour- 
iched during the past season. 

Grass is not only a good ration, but 
being fresh and green, is succulent 
and appetizing to the animal. It “is, 
therefore, expected that they will rel- 
ish this more than their winter feed, 
of which they are getting tired. We 
generally aim to have some good 
fourth cutting alfalfa or a little alfalfa 
and molasses to give at this time. Too 
often the poorest feed is given the 
milch cow during the early spring, 
and the result is a heavy shrinkage 
in milk flow. Most of the cows on 
the average farm freshen during the 
spring months, and While this is hard- 
ly to be recommended, it nevertheless 


a "herd with splendid A R O records; at 12 years of age 


power of transmission 
One of her bulls (sired by King Segis) 
and herd bull at Cookdale farm; 


Prilly, 40082, owned at 
This is a great Holstein cow and 


Her milk 
in milk producing qualities; 
truly a fine individuel.— 
In August and September, even though 


the grass is fair, the cows will relish 
good hay. 


Prvtths Plenty of Hoe Patwe 


Cc, B. BARRETT, KANSAS 








The owner of a large bunch of 
good, thrifty, growing shotes has the 
foundation of a smali fortune in his 
possession in these days of high priced 
pork. I know of no cheaper or better 
method of raising shotes than on a 
good pasture, with only a sufficient 
amount of grain to keep them looking 
sleek and smooth, but at the same 
time long and racy. 

The successful hog raiser, who must 
begin at the bottom.and work up, 





plans to put a little more land into 





Another Slap 


Another farmer 
takes a slap at disk 
cream - 
fators. Prefers a 
modern separator— 
one without con- 
traptions. Now 
owns The World’s 
Best, a 


Sharples Dairy Tubular 
pee + aihagen gt gear | 





Disks from one 
common separator. 


Tubular. ould not take five times what 
pl lag ada if we could not get 
ano Consider difference in 
alone, a whole lot. AY 
to clean we ever attempted 
a test of the skim and 
found bh we pwd eps | closest—also had 
best method of oiling sa . 
w. FF OGENT.” 


Tubular sales exceed 
most, if not all, others 
combined. Probably 
replace more common 
than any 

su 
machines sells. World’s 
biggest separator fac- 
tory. Write for cata- 
e No. 100 












Only piece 
inetide 
Dairy Tab- 
ular bowl. 





THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
"WEST ONESTER, PA. 
Chicago, IIL San Francisco, Cal. —_ Ore. 

.Terente, Can, Winnipeg, 











See Our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 
Editorial Page 
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| Keep Hogs 
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= Healthy 





‘A DIPPING TANK | On A HOG WALLOW 


KRESO DIP NGI 


WILL DO THE WORK 


JTHERE 'S NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 

WNTMRIFTY PIGS. iF YOU HAVE SOME 

OF THIS KIND YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 
TANKS AND WALLOWS. IT TELLS 
HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT 


KRESO DIP NI 


IS A REAL NECESSITY 
ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR KILLING LICE TICKS MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB, MANGE RINGWORM, 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES, 
TO DISINFECT. DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


ALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
IN OUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESO DIP NO! 


PARKE,DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. ¥ 
DETROIT, mic 
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8 
water wi 
brings a better price 


the cans, 


THE CHAS. SKIDD MFG. GO. 
1006 Milwaukee Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


ent tests prove that the sooner milk is cooled, the longer 
care and sweet. 
a“Ohilly King” Cooler is cleaner, stan 


AND MAKES READIER SALES 
than when cooled with any other cooler. 
ing the coil at the bottom and leaving at the top, the milk, entering at 
the top and flowing in a film over the outside, must, before enterin 
take the tem 
heavy copper, tinned thruout with 97 per cent. pave tin, and without 







Milk cooled to the tem 






rature of cold 
nde a longer haul, 













The cooling water, enter- 










rature of the cold incoming water. Built 













tely sanitary. Occupies 









liable Preparations : 


It can be made to look like new, made softer and casier on 
made to wear longer, by occasionally using the old re- 


FRANK mittens Ha H 


For monty four generations the name “Frank Miller” has stood 
for the very best in harness oils, dressings, etc. 
The goods neve. often been imitated, but never 





cents in postage, 








$40-381 West 26TH STREET 





lly a dealer will offer a sub- 
stitute a his profit is larger, but the majority 
will recommend the best—Frank Miller's. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” FREE 
We want te b of this wonderfully interesting 
book, the “Uncle Tom's Cabin” of the horse. ve 
book basever received such universal and unanimous 
from botb the secular and —— press. 
Write us to-day, mentioning this paper, ont Le B | 
! i > wey ot" BLACK bha 
promptiy mail you a copy « 
charge. Don’t delay. Supply limited. 


THE FRANK MILLER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1636 
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NESS DRESSING 
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BiG MILKERS 





thin; previously 1 re 
be the owners 
you, write us. 


Sterling Stock Feed 
Daisy Dairy Feed 
Boss 


Horse Feed 


At your Dealer's 


GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO. 4 


You cannot do without Schumacher Calf Meal as a sup) 
producing dairy stock. The best herds in this country are pr 
and Lacona, New York, orted, aithough the raised in this 4 are A being cee eeary tested for a year, and are far ahead of an 
rted oug! 
reeders of the worid 


lemen 


e year isnot yetup. We ex 
s record for two-year-old. 


Gregson’s Calf Meal 
Sterling Scratch Feed 
Sterling Chick Feed 


if 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Makers of Quality Fee 


feed if you e ct to develo 
uced on this meal. the F 


ct when the H 
Start : aun 8 calves right. 
THE AKER 0. 


our calves into lar 
The vens Brothers- Hasting Co., Live 
stein year is up, which will be May 15th, 

If your dealer cannot wigs 


ATS COMPANY, Chicago, 








_— of 
the 40 > ae the 
=e we! aes. an ‘8 aon 


fee on the Borsa If nct at 
OR. B. J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Fatis, Vt. 


hee 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Eee and an P's of pane years i 
ELWoopD 6. AKIN 


172 Gouth 8t., Aubarn, N. ¥. 


N. Y. State’ Horses 


Farm Chunks, Drafters and Drivers 
H. S$. HELMER, - -  MION, N. Y. 


Mule-Footed inte 


























Berkshire Pigs 


Order now for early delivery, Large Size, Registered, 
Prices Reasonable. Also one service boar, 3 years old. 
H. M. TERWILLIGER, Kirkville, N.Y. 








ed ete eh OR SALE 
ise RE, BERKSHIRES, AT. SAL Huan WOOD 





Shropshires bred; ‘alg a Few thas fo ehoee, cheap. 


Netwood Farms, 








GREAT RECORD has just been made by K. P. 

Sesis Inka, a daughter of King of the Pontiacs. 
She produced 26.02 lbs. butter in seven days, 103 
'gs. in thirty days, world’s record for a two-year-old 
heifer with first calf. Te start a herd you need a 

geod foundation. Buy where thay breed the best, 
on pe ple Paros owned by 


Stevens Brothers Co. 
Liverpool, N. Y. 














Trout Brook «« Holland Farms 
Registered Bull Calves 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y¥. 


ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Ln ge nog or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you. 
LEONARD SMITH, Bloomville, N.Y. 


Cookdale Stock Farm 
iad yt oh ee ae “la 
4 yearlings from above dams. 
Peter A. Cook, - - Ft. Plain, M. ¥. 


THE MOST MONEY FOR $1 srafws.arcaatats 
GUERNSEY CLUB BOX V, PET a. a. 
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| fattening pen. 








LIVE 


pasture each year, until he has a suf- 
ficient amount to feed as many hogs 
as he cares to keep. Where alfalfa 
and clover can be grown to advantage 
the problem of pasture plants is an 
easy one after a good, thrifty stand 
is obtained, but many endeayor tc 
pasture the former before it is strong 
enough to stand it, and so exhaust 
the strength of the plant before it 
has had a chance to prove its value 
as a pasture plant. It is not so easy 
to overstock an alfalfa pasture after 
the roots become firmly established. 
But when the pliant is young there is 
danger of ruining your alfalfa field if 
too many animals are allowed unre- 
stricted range upon it. 
Sow Sorghum and Rape 

For a quick pasture sown sorghum, 
or a mixture of sorghum and rape, if 
the ground is fairly well fertilized, 
makes an excellent green forage. In 
old cattle corrals the rape alone sown. 
broadcast will yield an immense 
amount of green feed of good quality. 

One pasture planted in a mixture vf 
rape and sor:‘hum last season fur- 
nished green feed for my hogs fron 
May 15 until frost. As long as the 
rape was tender and succulent the 
sorghum grew unmolested. When *t 
last they began to eat the sorghum 
it was beginning to head out, and was 
quite saccharine. Thes: hogs were 
fed from one to two ears of corn 
apiece each day, also a liberal quan- 
tity of rather thin slop, composed of a 
mixture of wheat middiings and bran, 
with milk or water once a day. They 
were in prime condition to put on fat 
when the first new corn was available 
in the fall. I believe in feeding some 
mill stuff to hogs at any stage of their 
development, from the sow before 
farrowing until the pigs are ready to 
market. There is something about 
shorts, bran or middlings that keeps 
up the appetites and causes growth to 
continue even after they are in the 
A mixture of wheat 
bran and corn chop soaked for 24 
hours is much better than dry corn. 
The hog on pasture may thrive and do 
well without this supplementary ra- 
tion, but he will do better with it. 

In our section I have heard many 
complaints concerning failure of an- 
nual pastures to provide an abundance 
of forage throughout the season. 
There may be several causes for this. 
Turning the hogs on the sown lots too 
early may kill many of the young 
plants. They should be allowed to 
become well rooted before the hogs 
are given the run of the pasture. 

The farmer can, by observation and 
experiment, determine which are the 
best pasture plants for his section. 
| Then if he is wise and wants to make 
| the most of swine raising he will pro- 
vide an abundance of range for the 
number he wishes to keep. If he does 
his part in this direction his hogs will 
do the rest. 


Among the Breeders 








Holstein Calves for Sale 


Highland farm, owned by W. A. 
of Tully, N Y, has on hand about 60 
head of registered stock. 
aged cows average between 
pounds butter in seven days. The head 
ef the herd is King of Veemans, a son 
of Dekol Butterboy 3d. who has 82 
daughters in the A RO. His dam is 
Jessie Veeman R, who has a record of 
26 pounds butter in seven days and six 
A R O daughters to her credit. At this 
farm there are being offered some very 
fine calves for sale, and you can’t go 
wrong on their breeding.—iE. H, 


Milk Cows by Car Load 
L. P. Saunders & Son of Cortland, N 
Y, have 150 cows for sale, comprising 
milkers, early springers and fall cows 
and are offering ome in either 


grade Holsteins or uernseys. te | 
are nicely situated to ship, bein ng 
the D L & W and the Lehigh alle 


roads. This firm has just shipped a car 
load of extra fine cows to Walker Gor- 
don and other car lowds to Oh‘o, Ne- 
braska, Illinois and South Carolina. Mr 
Saunders will glad to meet any one 
at the station upon reasonable notice 
and invites insrection of his stock. 
Whether you come or we he will be 
sure to satisfy you.—[{E. A. H. 


Holstein Calves at Reasonable Prices 


Preble stock farm at Preble, N Y, is 
offering tered bull calves 
some of their best Holstein cows. 

dson of 


One of these is a great gran 


STOCK. INTERESTS 





Colantha 4th. The others are grandsons 
of a $6000 cow sired by Prince Yoma 


Spofferd 24 They are also offering a 
yearling grandson Bettie re. a cow 
with a re@ord of 34.7 Poem ee tter in 
seven days.—LE. A. H. 


Berkshire Winners 


H. M. Terwilliger of Kirkville, N Y¥, 
is now taking orders for Berkshire boars 
and sows tor early rere. These are 
of the very best breeding, the herd hav- 
ing won prizes at all the aes fairs. 
The stock e all grand individuals for 
size, style and conformation. [In the 
herd are three sows with litters that 
were in the herd that won the grand 
silver trophy awarded by the American 
Berkshire association at the last New 


York state fair and are sired by Duke 
of Meadowview, grandson of remier 
Longfellow and ady Premier B the 


first, a Berkshire sow that sold for $1000. 
The pigs are sired by Royal Duke 8ist, 
a promising individual purchased last 
fail ae 3 a noted Indiana »reeder.— 
{E : 





Some Notable Price Conditions 


The price movement in farm com- 
modities continues exceedingly inter- 
esting. Comparative prices have been 
presented in these columns many 
times and readers are generally fa- 
miliar with the general trend. At 
this, the opening of another crop 
campaign, it will be profitable to 
again glance at certain facts bearing 
on the price movement. 

Vaiues on a number of important 
products of the farm have shown 
substantial declines, compared with 
the high ltevel of 1909. This is no- 
tably true of cereals and one or two 
other field crops: A study of the 
figures in the accompanying table 
will bring out this fact, and will also 
show that some of these staples are 
lower now than at the opening of 
May, either one or two years ago. 
While there is thus a substantial re- 
action from the high price level of 
the past 18 months, there is nothing 
in sight to suggest any general slump, 
In fact, prices of farm products to- 
day are exceedingly attractive com- 
pared with the low point. 


May 1 Prices at Chicago 


*1910 1909 1908 1907 1900 1596 1890 
Wheat, bu . -$1.13 $1.20 $0.96 $0.30 $0.65 $0.62 $0.90 
Cora, bu ...... 58 72 «ST «SO 6.38 8 (D 
ats, bu ...... 44 6 466 CSS CMCC 
Cotten, tb ¢....14.65 10.80 10.00 11.50 9.75 3.00 _ 
Hay, tim, p ton. 18.00 14.50 16.00 20.00 13.00 15.50 11.00 
Fla: pba . 2.30 165 1.22 — 173 .@ 1.49 
Potatoes, p bu. .28 1.05 .75 .3 26 .B 
Butter, p ib ... .81 .28 .28 .26 .18 .15 .8 
Cattle, p 100 Ibs 8.65 1.00 7.40 6.65 5.80 €35 5.30 
Hogs. p 100 Ibs.16.60 7.40 5.65 6.50 5.70 3.65 4.40 
Sheep, p 100 Ibs 8.00 6.50 6.25 6.50 625 3.75 6.60 
Beans, p bu .. 2.14 23.68 2.30 1.38 2.20 1.00 1.80 
* Mid-April prices. New York quotations. 


The low point in this exhibit was 
the culmination of a downward price 
movement comprehending the years 
1893-96. Corn, in spite of a sub- 
stantial decline during the past six 
months, is now worth just about 
double what it was in 1896, while 
oats are nearly two and one-half 
times as high as-then. Flaxseed 
prices, which have broken all records 
the past winter, are now nearly four- 
fold what they were in the big dis- 
tributing markets of 1896, and butter 
has doubled. 

Among the field crops potatoes 
stand out as the notable exception, 
this spring scoring almost record- 
breaking - low prices; in producing 
seetions of Wisconsin and Michigan, 
the bottom has dropped out of the 
market, with quotations around 10 to 
12 cents per bushel, while in New 
York and Maine the situation is 
equally disappointing. But in 
southwest, where home crops were 
long since exhausted, and where there 
is a heavy freight toll from northern 
potato sections, the market is high, 
60, 70 and 80 cents, and even $1 
quoted by our correspondents for po- 
tatoes in a small way. While the po- 
tato crop of 1909 eventually turned 
out much larger than indicated by 
the autumn advices from our corre- 
spondents, or from the government 
experts, yet, as noted in these col- 
umns as long ago as last October, 
the crop of 1909 was the largest with 


LAKESIDE HERD 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


is the oldest large herd in America. ‘The 

herd of any breed in the world in 
which ~F ares have matt boo ok milk 
records ave over pounds. 
100 cows have rite ater, butter records 
which average over 20 


If 
want chdice attic of tes breed chery os 
or sex write 


E. A. 
904 W. Genesee St.. Syracase, N. Y. 
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milk each in 12 months all due 
to freshen in March or April. 


Grade Every cow is perfect. Every 
cow a under 8 years of age, 
Holstein ey ins 1008 
marked, weighing 1000 
Cows Ibs or better. We have several 
hundred head of the same 
class of cows to select from alwayson hand. 
If you are looking for the best, come te 
the River Mcadow Farms, Portiand- 
ville, N. ¥. We can supply you. 
ben 
arm HMOLSTEINS 
raat :—Is it safe to order Sa Hetsteia 


calf from Star 
Zenckger >—Sure thing! They're on the level and 
fixe full value. S aeneree ape Fae Set Core 


t week He wasa dandy. H 1s 
wrote back: 
ne Md. 48-10. 


ene <8 ome 
yp. Aa ae 2 TERY 
CLE ote BLBASED Wit Py HIM, and will write you 
more fully @ satel a 
return crate truly, 
. Howard ay 
Note: The last ene in stock at $42.50, Star Farm N 
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WORLD’S HOLSTEIN 
RECORDS BROKEN 


a ibn, buter tn f da n ofal Seat) has a Sig yeur-old. 
® lbs. test, a 2y- 
, Sadie V; Sie Comcordia ath that Palos made 
Sid cok) over'Sb Es. butr bo cok en 
record in her class. 
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pee oy =) ee This is the kind 
of work that Sahen a by the high standard of Brother- 
town Herd quality. 














HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will average from 10,000 to 12,000 Ibs. 
of milk per year, also 30 grade Holstein 
heifers three years old, all due to freshen 
this spring. V.D.Rebinse n, Edmesten, N.Y 


EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Se nipererage: par ncwrentnenteny = 90 
boty —. Lone By = 2 geen vin =e pha 
r » some * 
Come and sen them pallix . This is the ere 
bunch of Holstein cows ever before offered. 
Orders fi as they are received until all sold, 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Cortland, N. ¥. - - - Phone 5028Z% 


2 CARLOADS 


Fresh Cows and close Springers. 

Grade Holsteins or Guernseys. 

Good individuals. Heavy milkers 
PRICES RBASONABLE 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND FARM 
is offering 2 BULL CALF 


fron a We omn-ch 6 Gohehtor Of 9 1h, o cow sired 
7 of ——s oer « of De Koi Ind and 


Calf os marked, good individual. 
W. A. CARR, S -a 8 TULLY, N. ¥. 


PLEASANT VIEW FARM 

















OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull-Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


PREBLE STOCK FARM 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL CALVES 
A. A. KNAPP, . PREBLE, N. Y. 
FT. KLOCK STOCK FARM 


HOLSTEIN CALVES—Registersd sad Grate Heifer and Ball 
AMOS KLOCK, - ST. JOMNSVILLE, N. Y. 
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three exeeptions on record. Some 
growers took their cue from this and 
sold early before the si ; but vast 
numbers held on to their loss. 

The tion of the year is of 
course phenomenaliy high prices 
in meat animals. This has been 
most marked in swine, which exactly 
doubled in price in two years, selling 
at 11 cents per pound on the hoof at 
Chicago. Going back to the lowest 
swing of the pendulum in 1896, we 
find the hog market then only $3.65 
per 100 pounds. The chief reason 
for the upward movement this spring, 
the shortage of supply, has been al- 
ready touched upon. Sheep — prices 
are the highest in years, with recent 
quotations $7.50 to $8.50, against haif 
that in 1896. 

The advance in cattle has been less 
sensational, yet marked with beeves 
latterly quoted at Chicago at 7% to 
8% cents per pound on the hoof, 
compared with the price of scant 4% 
cents in 1896 In some influential 
quarters the opinion is freely ex- 
pressed that beef cattle are to show 
further marked advance; but this, if 
course, is- only surmise. 


Prices at Chicago 


(High point in recent months and now.] 
High Apr 





il % de- 

point price Decline cline 

~+ «$1.20 $1.13 $9.17 “ 

— oe 58 19 “4 

62 2 -20 33 

16.10 15.25 8S 5 

48 28 -20 41 

19.00 18.00 1.00 5 

2.35 2.33 — — 

34 32 02 6 

8.75 8.60 15 z 

11.35 10.10 1.25 19 

8.80 8.80 — os 

50 20.90 5.50 21 

a Middlings -...26.30 23.50 3.3e 12 
a Linseed meal. .35.50 37.00 = ay 
a Cot’nseed meal 37.00 34.00 3.00 - 


a At New York city. 

The second table printed herewith 
affords some highly interesting price 
comparisons. The opening column 
shows the high point in the whole- 
sale Chicago markets in 1909 and the 
early months of 1910. The second 
column shows the market prices at 
the middle of April, 1910. Then fel- 
lows a@ column giving actual decline 
from the high point of recent months 
down to the present date. The fourth 
column show; the percentage of de- 
cline from the high point. As else 
where outlined, the reaction has been 
mostly in the cereals, corn and oats 
standing first in this. In fact, it ‘has 
been a cause of surprise to a great 
many, that farmers iast fall and early 
winter, knowing through the Orange 
Judd reports, the splendid volumes 
of the cereal crops did not market 
their produce earlier to take advan- 
tage of the then good price level. Of 
course in the case of corn this was 
impossible, with the vast numbers of 
farmers who were overtaken by win- 
ter weather before corn could be 
husked, owing te unusual conditions, 

The grain markets. are now-in a 
healthy position at the moderate 
price level, with heavy consumption 
on home account, even though ex- 
porters are not doing very much, 
claiming prices still too high to at- 
tract them. 


Dairy Show in Milwaukee—tThe di- 
rectors of the national dairy show as- 
sociation have voted to nold the fifth 
national show in Milwaukee October 
14-238. Prof H. BE. Van Norman of 
the Pennsylvania state college, as 
secretary and manager, will work out 
the policies of the board. The Mil- 
waukee auditorium management has 
agreed to mprove the ventilation of 
the cattle quarters by installation of 
large motor-driven fans and three, 
approximately, 6x8-feet ventilation 
flues. They have also agreed to make 
certain minor improvements asked 
for by the dairy show directors. 





Gooseberries May Be Trained to a low 
tree form with a single main stem, but 
the more usual method is to train to a 
bush form. In the former method all 
the eyes or buds on the cutting or 
layer are removed on that portion of 
the stem below ground, while by the 
latter method they are left on and 
thus produce many suckers for renew- 
ing the older canes later on. But little 
pruning other than a short clipping 
back of the shoots is required for the 
first two or three years. 

The good 614 American Agriculturist 
comes to us regularly. We just could 
not do without it. It is doing a noble 
work among the farmers and it grows 
better with every issue.—{T. A. Har- 
Pending, Kentucky. 
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baker stands for honest value, be- 
cause for 58 years we 
and today over one 
y use, many of 
them from 25 to 35 years and still 
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million are in dai 


giving good service. 
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Wagons rood if 3 Staie 


thoroughly 

select New England black birch 
hubs, oak spokes and felloes, 
and hickory axles that meet 
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quality and the whole wagon 
is ironed and reinforced in 


every way that will add strength, 
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and is finally painted.in a thorough 
and durable manner. : 


Buggi 


ing and comfortable seats and 
cushions. Style and comfort go 
together in every Studebaker 


buggy. 
ety of styles suitable for every 
section of the country. 
Studebaker buggy will outwear any other. 


When you buy harness—look for the name 
Harness Studebaker stamped on the traces. It is 
your guarantee of quality. 
ance that good leather—the best stitching that can be sewed, 
the best patterns that can be made—have been employed in the 
famous Studebaker shops to give you the best wearing harness 


Send for our 36-page illustrated catalog “THE FARMER’S 
It’s free for the asking. 


Manufacturing Co., South Bend, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Largest Wagon and Buggy Builders in the World 
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keep them away. 

haw, blister the skin, injure animals if they 

lick it, or taint your cow's milk. A little 

goes a long way. 

YOUR. MONEY BACK iF NO-FLY FAILS TO 
DO THE WORK 
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The Fall in Produce Prices 


A marked decline has occurred in 
the prices of certain food products. 
If this declineé continues much 
longer, the commissions that are in- 
vestigating high prices will find them- 
selves out of a job. 











Compared to the high point in 
wheat last. year, the present market 
at Chicago shows a decline of 17 


cents a bushel. The decline in corn 
from the high point of last year is 
19 cents and oats 20 cents. In other 
words, the present wholesale price of 
oats is 32% below the highest prices 
ef last year, corn is off 24% and 
wheat 14%. 

These declines in grain are reflected 
in mill feeds. Wheat bran is now sell- 
ing in the west at $5 or $6 a ton less 
than previous highest quotations, a 
decline of 21%, while middlings have 
declined at New York points about 
#3 a ton, or 12%. Even cottonseed 
meal is off $3 to $4, or 8 to 10%. 
Cotton itself is a fraction of a cent 
a pound less than in January, show- 
ing a decline of about 5%. 

Potatoes have not been so low in 
years, wholesale prices at present be- 
ing at 40 to 50% lower than in No- 
vember last. Farmers who followed 
the Orange Judd reports of the 1909 
potato crop, which showed a large 
vield, disposed of their crops early at 
fair prices, but vast numbers held on 
until the late winter or spring mar- 
kets, and are glad to get rid of their 
stock at 25 cents a bushel, whereas a 
year ago they were wholesaling at 
Chicago at $1 a bushel at this time. 

Butter has declined 6%, eggs have 
gone off, as usual, in the spring. Even 
beef cattle have no more than held 
the high quotations of March, and 
hogs are a trifle off, although still 





EDITO RIAL 


very high, and prices of sheep and 
lambs well maintained. There has 
been a break in the price of hay at 
country points in the west; beans are 
also cheaper. 

The tables on Page 622 of this is- 
sue prove that current prices are 
higher than the values which pre- 
vailed a few years ago, but in mu- 
merous instances farmers are now 


receiving a good deal less than last 
year. 
Furthermore, prices of shares and 


bonds show a material decline from 
recent high level. Some reduction in 
industrial activity is revealed among 
railroads and other large employers. 
So many Italians have been thrown 
out of work that they are going back 
to Italy in such numbets as to employ 
Several extra steamships. 

Altogether, indications multiply 
that’ a reaction in food prices has 
taken place. With good crops in 1910, 
we may expect the price-of food to 
consumers to be considerably lower 
than during the past 12 or 18 months, 
although we do not look for a return 
to the phenomenally low prices of 
10 and 20 years ago. 


Faith in Farming Spreads 





The epidemic of: farm improvement 
is spreading rapidly among great 
eastern railways. To be sure, it. is 
attacking different ones in different 


ways, but it is the same affection. 
No less than seven railroads are 
showing well developed symptoms. 


The Long Island railway has’ estab- 
lished experimental farms which for 
some time have been showing what 
can be accomplished on the errone- 
ously condemned land of the island. 
In the Chesapeake peninsula the 
Pennsylvania railway has begun to 
show this same symptom. It is also 
active in improving country roads in 
the Keystone state. The Lehigh is 
sending out lecturers on farming 
along its line. So is the Delaware 
and Hudson, but on a somewhat dif- 


ferent plan. This railway also pub- 
lishes series of little pamphlets 
dealing .vith problems peculiar to its 


community. The New York Central 
has begyn developing farms to dem- 
onstrate what can be done on New 
York’s so-called abandoned — lands. 
This railway, as also the Erie, the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and 
Ohio, have run_ several educational 
trains in connection with state col- 
leges or departments of agriculture. 

Altogether, railway interest in 
eastern farming is becoming pro- 
nounced. It is attracting the atten- 
tion not only of farmers, but of the 
general public, who are beginning to 
realize that farming must be profit- 
able, as well as attractive. The rail- 
ways will reap the fruit of every 
penny expended through increased 
freight. and passenger traffic. The 
long-headed policy that the various 
plans indicate shows the confidence 
that shrewd, level-headed men place 
in agriculture as a business. 


a 


We don’t publish a guarantee on 
this. page every week simply to puff 





ourselves up and make 
A Business you think this paper is 
Proposition published in heaven. It 

is' merely a business 
proposition. Our advertisers have 
merchandise to sell to you. We guar- 
antee they wil) treat you fair. It’s 


worth your while to read our guar- 
antee before looking at the advertise- 
ments. You will feel safer to buy 
when you know you are backed up. 


One secret of success is the ability 





to buy and sell to the best advan- 
pas tage; to advertise 

Large , ofits your land, stock, poul- 
- try or seeds success- 


fully at the smallest expense and to 
the best advantage. Try a small adv 
in our glassified department and see 
for yourself. We ask you to adver- 
tise in American Agriculturist because 
we want you to advertise where re- 
sults will be satisfactory. Try a small 
adv ing our classified columns the 
next ti an occasion arises. 


AN OPEN LETTER) 


To the Railway Presidents of the Middle States 





W. C. Brown, President New York Content Lines; James McOrea, Presideng 
Pennsylvania Lines; E. B. Thomas, President Lehigh Valley Railroadyg 
W. H. Truesdale, President Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail 
road; O. G. Murray, President Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; George W. 
Stevens, President Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 


GENTLEMEN: The steps which your railroad systems have recently un 
dertaken to promote the agricultural interests of your respective territoried 
is indeed commendable. But the time is ripe for something more than bet« 
ter farming special trains, demonstration farms,- or better freight and pas 
senger facilities for your rural trade. 

Three additional lines of endeavor should be carried out by your raik 
roads, or through the co-operation of several of them. 

(1) Advertise Your Region 

1. Make a suitable appropriation With which to advertise the merits of 
the. rural regions you traverse. The advantages, opportunities, profits and 
pleasures of your rural sections should be made known to three great 
masses of people: 

(a) To farmers and others on the high-priced lands of the central 
west and -the northwest, many of whom would be only too glad to acquire 
lands or homesteads in our middle states. The agricultural periodicals con<« 
ducted under my direction are in a position to do such advertising so ef- 
fectively throughout our western states as to bring more pgople into the 
middle states and the east than can be accomplished at five times the ex- 
pense in other ways. . The results of our experience justify this statement, 
and we are prepared to co-operate with your railroads and other agencies 
to quickly bring about such large and definite results. ; 

(b) The people in the crowded cities of our middle states, whether: poor 
or rich, should have their attention directed to the rural! possibilities of 
this section. By this section I mean not only New York, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
eres New Jersey and Delaware, but also Maryland, West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia. 

(c) Unite with New England interests to advertise throughout the 
United Kingdom and northern Europe the advantages offered by our east< 
ern states to the farmers and workers of northern Europe, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales. Certainly these sections possess greater advan- 
tages than Canada offers. Yet, while we are getting almost no agricul- 
tural immigrants from abroad, Canada is draining to her lands the best 
blood of the’British Isles and of northern Europe. 


(2) Send Exhibition ‘Cars to the West 


2. Imitate the example of the progressive railroads of our west and 
northwest. Gather into one or more large cars an exhibition and demon- 
stration of the: agricultural and industrial possibilities of our middle states 
and of the section served by your systems. Put this car in charge of com- 
petent demonstrators and lecturers. Send it out through the central west 
and the northwest, including also Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas. 

Have this demonstration service thoroughly exploited throughout these 
regions, where land is so high priced. Show those people where and how 
they can buy good, improved farms in the middle and eastern states, with 
good buildings, near. markets, and enjoying all the advantages of the best 
civilization. Emphasize that these eastern homesteads can be bought today 
for less. money than the buildings on them cost. 

The prices of our eastern lands are away below the figures at which 
the improved farms of the central west can now be sold. Ten dollars to 
$50 per acre, including improvements, is the range of prices over much of 
the middle and New England states for improved homesteads, including 
buildings, whereas in the central west improved farms with relatively poor 
buildings are in keen demand at $100 to $200 per acre. 


Home Seekers’ Excursions to the ‘ast 


8. * Arrange for @ home seekers’ special excursion train and vacation 
tours from all parts of the west, northwest, southwest, mountain and coast 
states, back to our middle states and New England, this summer and 
autumn. The western railroads have for years made all kinds of efforts 
to induce people from the east to go West by means of excursions, tours, 
home-seeking trains, and other devices. The campaign, “See America First,” 
has been one of the most efficient propagandas to move people westward. 
Now there are many thousands of families and millions of money in Mich- 
igan, Indiana and west thereof that would jump at the chance of taking a 
vacation tour or home-seeking excursion into our middle and eastern states 
if the matter were put up to them in an attractive way. 

The Federated Middle States’ Development League 
should be organized to finance and promote the above suggestions. Co-op- 
erating with the railroads, such a development league would afford a chan- 
nel through which all existing commercial societies, boards of trade, cities 
and towns, agricultural and labor organizations, real estate interests and 
the press might be consolidated into one concerted co-operative effort for 
the upbuilding of this region. 

The above suggestions are in line with the very latest and best twen- 
tieth-century ideas in organization, in business, in promotion, in develop- 
ment, in agriculture and industry. The proper carrying out of these sug- 
gestions means an enormous increase in wealth and happiness, not only 
among present and prospective agriculturists throughout our middle and 
eastern states, but among all other classes of our people. It also means 
greater increased profits to the railroads. If your systems joined in sub- 
scribing an aggregate of say $1,000,000 for such work during the ensuing 
year, I am prepared to guarantee a larger direct return to your systems 
and greater indirect advantages to this whole region than could be ac- 
complished in any other way by the expenditure of many times that sum. 

Now is the time to strike. Farm values in our eastern states are on 
the up-grade. Everyone who buys now, every present owner of farm 
land who improves it, is going to enjoy the profits of increasing values of 
land and of increasing returns upon these high land values. The situation 
is one that appeals to western farmers, to people in our eastern cities, ard 
to the foreigner. They all like to “get in on the ground floor.” 


Very respectfully yours, 


Editor-in-Chief American Agriculturist. 
President Orange Judd Company, 
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Suffragists Hiss the President 
The national American woman's 
suffrage association has just held its 
424 annual convention at Washing- 
fon, D C. An unfortunate incident 
eccurred the first day of the conven- 
tion. Pres Taft was invited to ad- 
gress the cenvention, although it was 


gnderstood that he did not altogether 
with woman’s suffrage. He 






















agree 
frankly teld the audience that such 
was the fact, and said that he 
thought one of the dangers in 


suffrage for women was that women 
as a whole were not interested in it; 
and that the power of the ballot as 
far as wemen were concerned would 
be controlled by the less desirable 
elass. These words were immediately 
followed by a demonstration of hisses. 

They continued but a moment, and 
then the president smilingly said: 
“Now, my dear ladies, you must show 
yourselves capable of suffrage by ex- 
ercising that degre of restraint 
which is necessary. in the conduct of 
government affairs by not hissing.” 
Whe rest of his speech was given re- 
spectful attention, and he was hearti- 
ly applauded at the close. The presi- 
dent said that the task before the 
suffragists in establishing their politi- 
eal rights was not in convincing men, 
but in convincing women. 


Up Mount McKinley? 


A report comes from Fairbanks, 
Alaska, that an expedition succeeded 
in reaching the summit of Mt Mc- 
Kinley April 3. It is claimed that no 
trace was found of the alleged rec- 
ords of the ascent which Dr Freder- 
ick Cook claimed he made in 1906. 
The recent expedition was lead by 
Thomas Lioyd, with three com- 
panions, all of whom claim to have 
reached the top of the mountain. 
They left Fairbanks December 15. 
They carried with them Dr Cook’s 
Maps and data, but say they utterly 
failed to verify any part of his story 
of the ascent. 

Explorers familiar with the lower 
part of Mt McKimley express their 
doubts with reference to Lioyd’s al- 
leged ascent. They say they do not 
believe it could have been done at 
the season when Lloyd claims to have 

f accomplished the ascent because of 
snow and. ice upon the mountain. 
With reference to finding traces of 
Dr Cook’s ascent and the records he 
tlaims to have left upon the moun- 
tain, it is suggested that they would 
have been buried so deep in the snow 
that one ceuld hardly expect to find 
them before June. 

A Bryan Letter 

_ A letter from William J. Bryan cre- 
ated a ripple of anxiety as to its pos- 
sible effect politically at the annual 
Jefferson day dinner in Washington. 
In the letter Mr Bryan said that he 
was pleased to learn that Pres Taft in 
his Lincoln speech at New York Feb- 
Tuary 12 “attributes the present high 
Prices mainly to the increase in the 
Production of gold and the conse- 
quent enlargement of the volume of 
Money,” and continued, “This un- 
expected indorsement of our party 
Proposition in 1896, when wé demand- 
ed more money as. the only remedy 
for falling prices, is very gfatifying. 
We may now consider the .quantita- 
tive theory of money established 
beyond dispute, and proceed to the 
consideration of other questions.’ Mr 
Bryan urges ratification ‘of the in- 
come tax amendment. to the federal 
Constitution, and desires a program 
or the democratic party in harmony 


with the Jeffersonian ideas of democ- 
racy. 














Cooper Pardoned 


There has been great excitement in 
Tennessee, especially at Nashville; 
Over the pardon of Col Duncan B. 
Cooper by Gov Patterson, following 

© action of the state supreme court 
Confirming the sentence of Cooper to 

years’ imprisonment for the mur- 
wer o° ex-Senator Carmack. Cooper 
and his son Robin met Carmack on 
ne street, and according to the tes- 
ny against the Coopers, the elder 

Soper said: “We've got the drop 
you, Carmack,” and Robin Cooper 










shot Carmack dead. In defense Car- 
mack drew a revolver and fired as he 
fell, the bullet going through the 
younger Cooper's shoulder. The 
Coopers’ story has been that Car- 
mack shot frst, and that Robin 
Cooper shot in self-defense. 

The murder followed a heated po- 
litical campaign, in which the issue 
of state prohibition was prominent. 
The Coopers were tried and convicted 
and each sentenced to 20 years in 
prison. Just as soon as it was an- 
nounced that the supreme court had 
confirmed the sentence of the elder 
Cooper, his friend Goy Patterson is- 


sued a full pardon for him. A new 
trial has been ordered for Robin 
Cooper. 





Aldrich May Retire 

United States Senator Aldrich has 
practically decided to retire from 
congress at the end of his present 
term, March, 1911. Aldrich is 69 
years old. He has been in the senate 
since 1 and for a long time has 
been republican leader of that body. 
It has been his ambition to remain in 
the senate until he could help to 
create a new financial system, but his 
health is not good, and it is under- 
stood that. he has decided to retire 
next winter rather than run the risk 
of shortening his life by continuing 





the arduous labors of his official 
career. 
Briefly Told 





Samuel Clemens, better known as 


Mark Twain, the humorist, is serious- 


ly ill with heart trouble. 


The regular republicans are grow- 
ing more .and more impatient over 
Cannon's tactics, and an increasing 
number of his friends say that he 
must go. 





The United States supreme court 
has ordered a rehearing of the Amer- 
ican tobacco and Standard ol! trust 
cases. This comes about because of 
the death of Justice Brewer and the 
continued iliness of Justice Moody, 
and affords a chance for the appoint- 
ment of a new justice to be appointed 
and sit in these important cases. It 
is inferred that the present court is 
closely divided on the issue. 





The long and disagreeable strike 
on the street railways of Philadelphia 
has been settled, the strikars finally 
agreeing to accept propositions made 
by the id Transit company: The 
cases of 174 men whose discharge 
precipitated the strike, February 15, 
will be submitted to arbitration. Since 
the beginning of the strike 28 persons 
have been. killed by trolley cars. The 
accidents, the strikers said, were 

used by inexperienced motormen. 

rike sympathizers destroyed a large 
amount of property, including many 
cars, and several persons were killed, 
as well as many injured, during the 
frequent outbreaks of violence. 





Another slap against Cannon has 
been administered by the joint efforts 
of the republican insurgents and the 
democrats in the house. The appro- 
priation for an automobile to be used 
by the speaker was cut out, although 
an appropriation went through for 
an automobile to be used by the vice- 
president. Cannon made a speech in 
which he argued that the house ought 
to stand for equal dignity with the 
Senate in treatment of its presiding 
officer. Hé then took occasion -to de- 
clare that unless the insurgents had 
the courage to join with the demo- 
crats again and vote him out of of- 
fice he should remain the speaker 
until March “4 1911. . 





All the foreign buildings at Chang 
Sha, China, have been burned with 
the exception. of the British consu- 
late. Ali- buildings rented by foreign- 
ers have been looted. The Chinese 
officials finally issued a proclamation 
that they were unable to protect the 
lives and property of foreigners, and 
all foreigners then left the city. So 
far as. has been learned ‘none of the 
latter lost ‘their lives. Rioting started 
when people suffering from famine 
began ‘to raid the rice shops. Then 
the disturbances became anti-foreign, 
this being a strong anti-foreign _prov- 
ince. The mission buildingy of the 
Norwegians and Cathelics, the Amer- 
ican Episcopalians and Methodists; 
the official buildings were destroyed. 
The trouble was laid to a shortage 


and high prices of rice, for which 
foreigners were held responsible. 





NEWS OF THE DAY 





Paint’s Part 


@ Test this statement for yourself as you drive 
Notice the houses. Paint makes the difference in a surprising 
number of cases. 
@ Since paint is necessary to houses and buildings, inside and out- 
side, you naturally want the best paint. Pure white lead is the 
standard—guaranteed by the little “ Dutch Boy Painter” on every 
keg. Mixed with linseed oil, pure white lead not only beautifies 
but protects against all weather. It outlasts substitutes for it, 
which fact makes it economical. 

With pure white lead, any color or shade of color can be made. 


ix it fresh at the time of painting. By using pure white lead 
with the “Dutch Boy Painter” tr you are absolutely sure 
of three things: beautiful finish; t that protects against 


weather; the most economical paint, use the longest lasting. 
@ Send for our “Dutch Boy Paint adviser No. 7.” It furnishes 
directions for right painting and gives ideas and suggestions for 
painting and color harmony. It will be cheerfully sent free 
upon request. 


Our Pure White Lead (‘‘Dutch Boy Painter" trade mark) is now packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-meta! finish, instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. Ask your dealer 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


* An office . each of the following cities: 
Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland 
QGohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


New York St. Louis 














CHAMOIS SKIN KHAKI WORK SHIRT 
Best 50c Shirt in America. 


That's what its wearers—who number over two 


you, send 
lorings. 
122 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 





Oppenheim, Oberndorf & Co., 


—_— 

























Paint At Our Expense 


For Your Home or Barn 


Send name sow—on f \ -\--~ 
Co-operative Plan by which we intro- 
duce “Unito” Paint everywhere. You 
can secure all the “ Unite’ yoa 
want, any color, without a 
eentforit. You can make easy, 
extra without BKemem ber — 
Send No Money 





This is the paint offer ever made. f 

70 10 ace Me paint And noe, anc i bed not 
’t it til? 

very of 


acent. Don 
f"Pian and 2m-page catalog tres? Writs 


ofours. E 
| THE UNITED FACTORIES COMPANY 
Ohio 


Dept. P24, Cleveland, 

















99 "Zio % Pure= 











| American I iron Roofing 
Guaranteed Fer 30 Years 





s ° 
The only Guaranteed ever on 
market. free. for books 
Samples - oe showkag 











Tareas ES EHETS 





See OUR GUARANTBRE 
On Editorial Page 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


This is the Home Edition of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. It is edited and 
published exclusively for our subscrib- 
ers in the EMPI STATE. Conse- 
quently, the vital agricultural problems 
here NEW YORK receive first 
consideration. Included in these are 

ng, live stock, t raising, 
trucking, poultry and general farm- 
ing. Indeed, we aim to include every 
phase of New York agriculture. Our 
subscribers can help im a large way 
by writing; tell me about your stock 
and crops, your grange meetings, 
prices you get for farm products. 
Drop a postal or send a letter if you 
want a question answered. If you 
have found a new way to raise a crop 
farm let our other 





let’ k close together. 
on, let’s work very x 

me posted about what ts going 
on your vicinity; let the letters 
come. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


Havens Wins Over Bossism 


Bossism in New “York state has re- 
ceived a sharp setback in the crushed 
defeat for Aldridge for congressman 
in the election Tuesday of this week. 
As noted in American Agriculturist a 
week ago, this legislative fight cen- 
tered in Monroe county. James S&. 
Havens of Rovhester, a democrat 
running on a tariff reform platform, 
has scored a tremendous victory. His 
majority over George W. Aldridge, 
who for a score of years was ruler 
of the county republican orgeniza- 
tion, was nearly 6000. In no smail 
degree must the trend of the vote be 
attributed to the wholesome and ef- 
fective influence of press and pulpit. 

As American Agriculturist last 
week intimated, patriotism. @nd in- 
_ tegrity of purpose must rule; not 
money and bossism. In this particu- 
lar interest the fight was not one of 
political ‘parties, but-one of good gov- 
ernment against: machine. - politics. 
Party lines were broken down and 
many..republicans voted for Havens, 
who is an independent democrat. 
Outside of his own district, Aldridge 
received little assistance. In the city 
of Rechester alone, there was an 
overturn from a ‘republican plurality 
last congressional election, in 1908, 
of 6215, to ‘Hayens’ plurality last 
Tuesday of 3746. James 8S. Havens is 
a-lawyer and a former partner of the 
late Congressman James B. Perkins 
whom he succeeds. This is the first 
democratic congressman representing 
the 324 New York district in 20 years. 

Commenting on the result of the 
election; Mr Havens says it is not 
wholly a partisan victory, ‘“‘but in a 
larger sense of it is a victory of the 
Mee people of Rochéster and Mon- 
roe county over a bi-partisan organ- 
ization and its. boss. The democrats 
were united in the support of the 
cause I stood for and with them was 
a great mass of republicans of this 
county who longed for better’ politics. 
This county 
first time in 20 years from the dicta- 
tion of any political leader.” 


New York Legislature 


During the past week the legislature 
got down to legislative work in 
earnest. About the only thing outside 
of real lawmaking transacted was the 
passage by the senate of the finance 
committee’s resolution calling for a 
general investigation into legislative 
corruption. This resolution was the 
result of the governor’s stinging mes- 
sage of recent date. Although the 
assembly leaders have always shown a 
strong opposition to such an investiga- 
tion in the past, it looks as though 
now they have realized the demand for 
it, and will concur in the senate’s 
action some time next week. 

During the last week the _ senate 
passed the bill of Assemblyman How- 
ard, increasing from $75 to $125 the 
maximum amount that may be paid 
for cattle that are killed by the state 
because of disease. The amount paid, 
however, can exceed $75 only in casés 
where registered thoroughbred ani- 
mals are killed. The senate has also 
passed the bill of Senator Platt pro- 
viding that cheese made from whole 
milk shall be branded whole milk 
cheese and not full cream cheese. 
Another bill *assed by the senate is 
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the . 


‘hour day. 


is free tonight for the” 





AMONG THE FARMERS ~* 


that introduced by Senator Holden in 
relation to actions against agricultural 
societies, 

The whole milk cheese bill; which 
was introduced in the assembly by 
Assemblyman Boshart, ,has been re- 
ported by the agricultural committee. 
The committee has also reported the 
bill empowering the commissioner of 
agriculture to examine the food or 
food products purchased for use or 
used in the state institutions which 
report to the fiscal supervisor, and to 
make recommendations in reference to 
such food. A bill introduced this week 
by Assemblyman Cheney would re- 
quire the state treasurer to pay to 
the owners of cattle detained in quar- 
antine prior to June 12, 1908, under 
order of the commissioner of agricul- 
ture, 25 cents a day a head after an 
order has been secured from the com- 
missioner approving the verified ac- 
counts. 

Majority Leader Merritt in the as- 
sembly and Senator Holden in the 
senate have introduced a bill increas- 
ing from $5000 to $7000 the annual 
salary of the commissioner of agricul- 
ture. Assemblyman Walters, intro- 
duced a bill providing that the prohi- 
bition against the sale of adulterated 
milk and milk products shall not ap- 
ply to the sale of pure milk powder 
made from milk which is pure and 
unadulterated except by skimming. 
The bill also changes the similar pro- 
visions excepting skim milk and skim 
cheese from the prohibition by chang- 
ing these names to skimmed milk and 
skimmed milk cheese. 


Franklin County Farming 


D. S. SMITH 








The past winter was unusually mild 
for this section. December and Jan- 
uary were ideal, with just enough 
snow for sleighing. In February 
there was considerable fall of snow, 
with fairly cold weather. This three 
months of néarly continuous sleigh- 
ing has. aided lumbermen to haul logs 
and farmers to get their wood and 
ice. Many had time to take teams to 
lumber camp for several weeks at 
$2.50 a day, with board for self and 
team. . ; : 

March weather has been mild and 
maple sap -has-run freely. . Stoek. has 
wintered well and farmers are hope- 
ful of a successful season. Many are 
plowing for am increased acreage of 
fodder, corn and oats. Some farm- 
ers reduced: their stock to meet the 
shortage of fodder last fall. Cows 
command high prices with quick 
sales. At a recent auction 20 head 
of dairy cows brought an average of 
$57.39. The sale lasted only 32 min= 
utes. A serious problem for farmers 
is the scarcity of good farm help, and 
the high ‘price charged by compe- 
tent men and women. Though mod- 
ern farm machinery is in general use, 
good manual labor is scarce. Lumber 
operators are paying $35 to $45 a 
month for able-bodied men for a 10- 
This is preferred by many 
to farm, work with longer hours and 
less pay. 

>rices of all farm produce are high. 
Hay $.0 a ton, straw $10, corn 75 
cents a bushel, cows $45 to $60, eggs 
80 cents, potatoes 40 cents, onions 90 


cents, butter 30 to°32 cents, cheese 
17 cents, maple sugar 10 to it 
cents, 


Farmers will use more commercial 
fertilizers than usual this year. Many 
are buying five tons each and have 
already laid in their stock. Butter 
and cheese factories are starting up 
and a fairly good quantity of milk 
is being delivered. Farm separators 
are popular and cream is sent to the 
factories in large quantities for but- 
ter making. Few people now~* make 
butter at home. Only a limited 
amount of oleo is sold in this section. 


a 


Eagle Bridge, 
Michael 





Rensselaer Co — 
Curtis is loading potatoes; 


price paid at cars 60c\p bbl. Frank 
Hodge has purchased a new horse. 
Volney Thurber has brought from 


New York city a-heavy team weighing 
2700 Ibs, which he. intends using in 
bis woodlot at Grafton. Farmers are 
sowing oats, although the land -is wet 
and nights cold and frosty. Ernest 
Anderson has a new team of work 
horses. There seems to be a fever for 
new teams when horses are high. 
Good brood sows are high and scarce. 
They bring all the way from $21*to 
$35 ea. © 


Rodman, Jefferson Co—Sugar was 


only about half of a crop. The weath- 
er was so warm the sap dried and 
buds started. It is cold again, Every- 


body stored their sap tools and is 
plowing, and some are through sow- 
ing. The ground is too dry. If rain 
don’t fall soon grass and hay will be 
light. Some are nearly out of hay. 
Good cows sell as high as ea, eggs 
20c p doz, pigs $3.50 to ea, pork 
$11 p 100 Ibs, F xa hay $18 to $19 p 
ton, potatoes to 30c p bu, beans 
$2.50 p bu. ; 


Hops Wintered Well 


The hop yards in April in New 
York, according to reports made to 
American Agriculturist, are in satis- 
factory condition. Roots have win- 
tered well -in most instances, and 
growers report finding very few dead 
hills this spring. Acreage of pearing 
hops .will probably be about the same 
as last year, so far as present advices 
to American Agriculturist — indicate. 
In Otsego Co some new yards are be- 
ing set, but it is expressed that there 
will not be over 5 to 10% increase in 
acreage. Last year’s crop is practi- 
eally all out of grower’s hands in this 
county. In Schoharie, acreage may 
be increased _ slightly. Report says 
no last year’s hops in sight and about 
700 bales old goods to be sold. From 
Herkimer, Ontario, Montgomery, Liv- 
ingston, Oneida and other. counties 
optimistic réports are given as to con- 
dition of roots. ; 

On -the Pacific coast there has 
been very little change’ in the hop 
market situation. A good start has 
been made in grubbing and poling for 
this time of the year. Market con- 
tinues firm and there are practically 
no sales. At New York city, choice 
Pacific ho are quoted at 19.@ 20c, 
state. 26 @27c. 

Growers’ Hop Views 

The hop roots have wintered well, 
but the warm sun of Mar started the 
vines too early, and from my experi- 
ence such early growth is damaging to 
the yield. Arrangements are being 
made for the planting of many ‘roots 
this spring. There are no hops in 
zrowers’ hands in this locality.—[{M. 
iL. B., Otsego County, N Y. 

I think hop roots wintered well. No 
grubbing has been accomplished. 
Acreage will be the same as last year. 
There is not’ bale of last year’s hops 
in this vicinity, but about 60 bales of 
old hops are in growers’ hands.—[B. 
A., Sehoharie County, N Y. 

So far as I have been able to learn 
he_s have wintered well. The tend- 
ency is to increase acreage in this 
county; the bearing acreage will re- 
main about the same as last. There 





are two .or three lots of 1909 hops . 4@ 


left in growers’ hands; but. I hear of 
n) offerings being made.—[S. & &., 
Franklin County, N Y. 

I have never seen grass and fall 
sown grains looking finer than at this 
date. The early continued covering 
of snow and unprecedented recent 
‘warm weather have caused this result. 
{H. T. D., Sehoharie Count#; N ¥° 

Hop roots wintered well here. There 
will be a slight increase in acreage, 
lossibly 5 to 10%. We have a very 
small stock on hand.—[S. & C., Otsego 
County, N Y. 

Grubbing has just started, and hops 
seem to have passed the winter in 
good condition, The tendency is to 
increase acreage. It is a little early 
to tell about the outlook of the 1910 
crop, but shoots are up in some places 
as high as 8 inches, and the frosty 
nights and frozen ground are doing 
them no good. There are very few 
hops in growers’ hands, and the price 
is 24@28c.—[A. F., Oneida County, 
N Y. 


There are no more hops in TLiving- 
ston or Allegheny counties.—[J. M. P., 
Livingston County; N Y. 

Hop roots wintered well, and grow- 
ers are doing some grubbing. Acreage 
will be reduced. No new yards will 
be planted this year. There is not.to 
exceed 75 acres in this county. Noth- 
ing is doing in hop market.—[G. H. 
V. K., Montgomery Coufity, N Y. 

The crop outlook at this early. date 
is promising. No grubbing has been 
done. Acreage will remain about the 
samre as last year. No new yards are 
yet in evidence. Market is dead.— 
[G. B. W.,. Herkimer County, N Y. 


At “Syracuse, more interest shown 
the last few days in live poultry, 
which averaged a little higher, er 
farm products. substantially steady, 
with grain and feed. stuffs tefiding 
slightly lower. Potatoes dull at 35@ 

p by, onions 75@90c, corn meal 

26 p ton, bran 27, middiings 28, No 

timothy hay 17@18, country dressed 
pork 12¢ p Ib, dressed veal 11@12c, 
live fowls gnd chickens 22e. 





Eastern Live Stock Markets 





At New York, Apr 18—The cattle 
market showed a marked improve- 
ment after Morday of last week, and 
with good demand and light receipts 
the whole range of prices was ad- 
vanced 25@35c. Calves on moderate 
receipts jumped 50O@75c on Wednes- 
day, and later made a further im- 
provement of 50c with a firm finish. 
The whole selling range for the week 
was: Steers $7@8.75, oxen 5.15@6, 
bulls 4@6.50, cows 2.25@6, veals 5@ 
9.50, culls 4@6, barnyard and fed 
calves 3@5. Milch cows have been 
in fair demand at 30@60 ea, choice 
quoted at 70@80. 

Today there were 22% cars of cat- 
tle and 6150 calves on sale. Steers 
with weight of prime quality were 
full steady; bulls steady to firm; fat 
cows steady; medium cows firm to 10c 
higher. Calves advanced 25c. Penn- 
sylvania steers averaging 1180 to 1360 
Ibs sold at $8@8.75 p 10 Olbs, O 
steers, 1136 average, 8.10, Va_ steers, 
1360 tbs, 8.60, 2 cars of western, 1350 
Ibs, 860@8.85. Bulls sold at 4.30@ 
6.25, -cows 3@6.12%, veals 7@9.75, 
fed calves 4.50@5. 

Very few sheep have been on the 
market, and prices ruled firm after 
Monday, closing higher. The market 
was steady for sheep, while lambs 
were 15@25c lower. ~Common to 
choice unshorn sheep sold at $6@8.50 
p 100 Ibs, culls at 3.50@5, common 
clipped 5@5.50, common to -prime 
wool lambs 8.50@10.35, conimon to 
choice clipped 8@9.10. - 

Hogs declined after Monday last and 
closed 25@35c lower. Today about 
585 on sale, the market closing weak. 
The extreme selling range was $10@ 
10.30 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

Offerings generally were of medium 
quality, with real choice and fcy stock 
scarce. Prices, while not reaching 
some of the extreme figures touched, 
earlier in the season, were generally 
rated steady for all types of business 
horses. Choice heavy drafters are 
quoted at $325@400 p head, chunks, 
wietee around 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 240 
@ , with general sales at 250@275, 
good, sound second-handers 125 @ 225. 


At Buffalo, last Monday there ar- 


rived 165 cars of cattle. The market, 
was generally lower. Prime steer: 
brought $8@8.50 p 100 Ibs, 1200 tH 
1400-lb steers 7@7.50, 1050 to 1150-ly 
6.15 @7.35, choice heifers 6.50.@7.25, 
common to fair 4.25@6.25, choice 
cows. 5.50@6, common to fair 
5.25, bulls 3.75@6.25, feed- 
érs  3.75@5.75, milch cows and 
springers 24@ 70. Monday’s ar- 
rivals of sheep were 90 cars. Choice 
wool lambs brought $10.30@10.40 p 
100 Ibs, with fair to good sort 9@ 
9.80, choice clipped lambs 9.25@9.40, 
with fair to good having a good call 
at 8.40@8.90; yearlings were held at 
7.90@8.35, sheep of all sorts were in 
fair call and prices steady at 7.50@8. 
The clipped kind remaining changed 
at 7.75@8. Hogs met a lower market 
Monday upon the arrival of 80 dou- 
ble-décks, with all weights including 
pigs Urieeee in the vicinity or 10 p 
2. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, the price 
tendency in grain has been slightly 
downward No 3 yellow corn 61@ 
61%c p- bu, No 8 white oats 47@47%c, 
pea and medium beans $2.30@2.40. 
Potatoés fairly steady at the low rate 
of 25@32c.- Butter firmly held at 33 

34c p lb for cmy and 30@3i1c for 

airy. Apples in light demand, with 
sound stock 3.50@5 p_ bbl. 


At Albany, with the exception of 
potatoes, markets generaly firm. Po- 


tatoes—are* dull at $1.25@1.50 p bbl, 
red and yellow onions @70c p bu, 
pea and medium beans. 2.80@2.40. 


Feed market quiet, bran 25.50@26 p 
ton, linseed meal 36@37, coarse corn 
meal» 28@28.50, middlings 26.50@30, 
baled hay 16@20. Milch’ cows-held at 
high prices up to 75 ea, hogs 10.25@ 
10.80 p 100 Ibs, fresh eggs 20@2Ic p 
doz. ‘Live fowls wanted at 16@l1ic p 
bh, ducks 15@16c, cmy butter 32.@34c, 
with prints 35c, cheese 16@1Sc. 
Fresh vegetables plentiful, apples dull 
at 2.50@4 p bbl. 

At Rochester, winter vegetables in 
ample supply and well supported, in- 
terest now centering in green truck 
from the south. Old cab firm, 
with best Danish stock quoted around 
$23@25 p ton, potatoes 30@B85e p bu, 
oats easy at 47% @48%c, barley 40 
7c, northern spring wheat 1.13, spring 
bran 21.50@22 p ton, winter do ‘ 
coarse corn meal 23.50@24.50. 
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A NEEDLESS RISK 


Laxness im the Selection of Roofing Material 
Pays a Tremendous Cost in Fire Losses. 


New York City boasts of one of the 
most efficient fire departments in the 
world. During a recent year in that 
metropolis 279 fires, or over 23 fires a 
month—almost a fire a day—were caused 
by sparks and burning embers falling, on 
the roofs. 

In Philadelphia the report for 1906 of 
an equally efficient fire department shows 
a total of 355 fires caused by sparks. 

The report of the fire department of 
Watertown, New York, shows that 
sparks were responsible for more fires 
than any other cause, except carelessness 
in the handling of lamps and stoves. 

The fire record for 1907 of Atlanta, 
Georgia, shows 166 fires—80 per cent of 
the total—were caused by sparks on 
roofs. ‘That of Birmingham, Alabama, 
shows 136 fires from the same cause in 
one year_alone. 

These figures do not include the 
numerous chimney fires, when the latter 
did not spread to the roof, 

They do show, and they prove con- 
clusively, that an inflammable roof is an 
ever-present danger. Some roofing ma- 
terials, instead of being a protection 
from fire, really attract it by their com- 
bustibility. 

Professor James M. White, supervising 
architect, University of Illinois, is enthu- 
siastic for slate.. *‘A good slate roof is the 
most economical roof that can be put 


upon a building,’’ he says, ‘‘especially 
from the standpoints of fire protection and 
durability.”’ 


Under the title of ‘‘The Exposure 
Fire Hazard’’ the editor of the Ameri- 
can Contractor, of October 19th, 1907, 
said: 

‘Reliable statigtics tabulated from ob- 
servations of several years, established 
the fact that nearly one-third of the 
fires are chargeable directly to the ex- 
posure hazard."’ 

In weighing these facts one should not 
fail to compare them with the fire danger 
of such inflammable materials as shingles 
or tar, pitch and asphalt, which form 
the basis of most composition or “‘ready’’ 
roofings. 
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The American Ses ©» een Slate 
{Roofs that never wear out) 
j 1123 Clark Street, Granville, %. Y. 
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NEW YORK — 


~ Painted Post, Steuben Co—The 


early..spring has favored the farmers 
in this section, Oats are nearly all in. 
Some farmers have their early pota- 
toes in and A. Anthony hes a field 
of early cabbage. Potatoes are only 
worth p du, butter 25c p Ib, eggs 
20c p doz. . There have been several 
forest fires this spring. 

Warsaw, Wyoming Co—Farmers 
are about done plowing, but no seed- 
ing is accomplished yet. Stock is out 
in pasture. Hay has dro d in price. 
Cows are high, $40 to ea, horses 
$150 to’$300. Milk price is below the 
average at the creamery, $1.50 p 100 
ibs. Not much is doing in potatoes, 
a few going at p bu, eggs 19c p 
doz, butter 35c p lb, apples $1 p bu. 

Ninevah, Broome Co—Weather has 


been warm most of the time since 
Mar Il. Roads are in fine condition. 
Some oats and potatoes have becn 
put in. Fruit trees are budding and 
conditions generally from 3 weeks to 
a month earlier than usual. Hay is 
selling from $15 to $20 p ton, eggs 18 
to 20c p doz. 

McGraw, Cortland Co—Sugar mak- 
ing is finished. The run of sap was 
the shortest in years. The thermom- 
eter ran to 74 in the shade Apr 5. 
The creameries and cheese factories 
opened earlier this spring than usual 
owing to the high price of cheese and 
butter, Our farmers are getting a 
good start in getting in their crops. 
Some have planted potatoes. The 
acreage will be fully as large as last 
year. Begs have dropped to 18c p 
doz. Potatoes are being taken in 
small quantities at the cars for 20c p 
bu. There still remains a vast amount 
to be disposed of, this having a dis- 
couraging effect on some of our 
farmers. Good horses are in demand 
and readily bring $200 ea, cows from 
$40 to $7 New seeding is looking 
fine and the prospects are good for 
a heavy crop of hay this year, pres- 
ent price about $18 p ton. Veal calves 
are coming in the market for New 
York - shipment in large. - numbers, 
some being very near the “bob” spe- 
cies. Prices are good. Pigs will be 
very scarce this spring with a ready 
market for all there is at home. Some 
farmers say $5 will be the lowest 
quotation. 


Port Ewen, Ulster Co—Farmers are 


planting potatoes. Some are sowing 
barley and oats. The ground is 
in excellent condition for working 
Farmers make considerable butter 
here, good cream separators are more 
in evidence. Some still stick to sell- 
ing milk, but butter seems to pay the 
best when scientific methods are fol- 
lowed. Edward Hood has done con- 
siderable underdraining and _ will 
drain a couple of acres again this 
year. Hay is bringing p ton, 
Sweet potatoes $1 p bu. Roads are 


good and are being oiled in our 
village. ° 
Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co— 


Spring is opening finely. Farmers are 
Some oats are sown. It has 
been a fine winter for steck. Cows 
sell at $50 to $75, good yearling heif- 
ers $14 to $18, spring 
hay $18 p ton, shorts $ oats 52c p 
bu, peas $1.75, potatoes "30 
spring rye $1.50, pork dressed lic p 
ib, eggs p doz, barley $1 p bu. 


ONTARIO 


Walkerton, Bruce Co—There has 
been no rain since Mar 1, but the 
continued warm weather has brought 
on spring work much earlier than 
usual. Seeding is well under way. We 
have had a temperature as high as 
80 degrees. Maple syrup crop was a 
complete failure, owing to the con- 
tinued warm weather. Hogs sell at 
$9.50 p 100 lbs, cattle $5.50, eggs 18c. 


Grange Growth—c. M. Freeman, 


secretary of the national grange, re- 
ports the following granges organ- 
ized during the quarter ending March 
31: Washington, 53; Pennsylvania, 
19; Michigan, 17; New York, 14; 
Ohio, 10; Towa, nine; Maryland and 
Oregon, eight each; Colorado and 
Kansas, seven each; Vermont, six; 
Missouri, five; Idaho, four; Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, three each; 
Indiana, South Dakota, two each; Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey and Wisconsin, one each; 
total 182. During the quarter also, 
the following were reorganized: Ohio, 
four; Pennsylvania, three; Colorado, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
eg New York, Washington, 
West Virginia, one each; total 15. 
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Gas Light 
At Actual Cost 


Gas com: getion have given gas to the city. 
And _— ter health, greater happiness, 
greater f om from fir nger. For this, 


these chenpaties reap big profits from rich 


How much greater advantage is yours, then, 


—..° gas—al less 


Acetylene 


Generator 


reliable are these generators 
that nearly 100 are used in the U. S. 


S. Govern- 
Besides they have the 


full approval of the fire insurance authorities. 
000 country homes are now lighted 
Over 20,000 generators sold 


Water and a gas-producing stone (Calcium 


materials required. A 


boy can keep the “‘Colt”’ in order. 


is Pp finest quality— 
and good for the eyes. 


Pi through chandeliers, it makes beauti- 
ful the home, and adds greatly to its market 


And among its endiess practical uses— 
barns, stab’ 


etc.—its value in cook- 
hot weather, will be 


Get this FREE Book 


without charge, 
odern Lighting.” 
It shows how 


we'll 


ro can be a brighter, healthier, happier 
ome. 


Send for it today. 
J. B. COLT CO., 
A Murray Street, New York, N. ¥ 
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TRE 5 wATER 00 BOY HAS 

ALL THE GOOD POINTS THAT 
GO INTO ANY GASOLINE ENGINE 
All gasoline engines have some good 
points, or there would be no sale for them 
and they would..soon be taken off the 
market. Some engines have more good 
points than others, vane i wae some en- 
titer than oth 


WATERLOO BOY cazoune 


have all the good points that go into any 
gasoline engine, des many 
patented features that increase their effi- 
clency and durability; make them marve 
of simplicity and wonderfully economica 
engines tooperate. That's why wesay the 
Waterloo is the best engine for ferm 
use. You can buy a Waterloo Boy for less 
money (hae you will be asked for engines 
containing half of the good points we build 
into our engines. Besides we will senda 
Waterloo Boy to any responsine farmer 
and let him try it for th on his 
ie. at pm whatever aan he has to do. 
“eo the t beth ways and re- 
won We mey if alter a month's use he 
cannot pick ‘out the goed points for him- 
self--if he can’t see that it is the one and 
only engine that will give him complete 
isfaction. Better write us today 
for our catalog and free trial offer. 
Waterioo Gasoline En 


“ 
Waterloo, lowe. 
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SAVE MONEY 


$] buys tall roll (a 
NaS ~ coment end ao genomes 
roof Quusienae oe Notmeckk ouch higher p 

ng. t sell at much hi prices. 
Doa't spend a dollar on roofing until 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You cond ne money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write toda tay for free samples for 
testand and our -d selling plan. 





UNITED FACTORIES CO, Dept. rey . Cleveland, 0. 
Ly” 7 














Kills LICE, FLEAS and TICKS 
STEWART’'S 
ANIMAL SOAP 


will rid your stock of these 
Improves the coat. 
Harmless. 


25 Cente a Bar, 
THE STEWART SOAP COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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on hardened steel 
balls and ee fric- . 
to practically noth- 
Bed knife is firmly 
cause to bed plate and in- 
stantly adjusted by the turn 
of a screwdriver. 
fine white maple with steel 
braces. Altogether the Keen 
Kutter Lawn Mower is the most perfect im- 
plement made for the care of a lawn. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
w The Recollection of Qua 


- AGEN KUTTER 


Lawn Mowers 


Size for size, Keen Kutter Lawn Mowers run several ' 
“push pounds” easier than other mowers. 
It means operating energy saved and longer 
mower—because a light-running machine 
doesn’t wear out as fast as one that runs hard. 

Keen Kutter Lawn Mowers embrace every 
known improvement. Castings are strong 
and clean. Blades are finest crucible 
steel, oil tempered. Bearings run 


Long After the Price 
Registered. 


Trade Mark 
St. Louls and New York,U.S.A. — 
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—£. C. SIMMONS. 

















Trinidad Lake Asphalt 





is the natural preven waterproofer. Its use in 
streets and roofs for over thirty years has shown 
it to be a mighty storm-defier and weather-resister. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. It has life, resistance, 
and endurance that prevents cracks, breaks, and leaks. 

You can’t afford to guess or run risks. You want 
the roofing that proves it is proof. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco, Mineral or smooth surface. Don’t go by the 
looks of roofing; insist on the hemisphere trade-mark. A written guarantee—if 
you want it. rite for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of réady roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Croes-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Ready Roofing 


Trinidad oie Asphalt 
= Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 



















































































it costs about ONE CENT AN HOUR to pump water with 
this engine. if your time le worth more than a cent an hour 
you cannot afford to pump by hand: It will raise 32 barrels of 
water per hour to an elevation of 25 feet, 10 barrels to an elevation 
of 100 feet, or proportionate quantities to other heights. 

This engine can be connected to “any old pump” in 30 
minutes. After you have watched it pump water for five min- 
utes you will wonder how you ever got along without it, The 
longer you have it, the better you willlikeit. Itisrighton the job 

all the time. A turn of the fiy- 
wheel and it is off. A child can 
Ooperateit. The ladies often start 
it to pump a pailof water. They 
rest while it works. 

It is shipped complete with walk- 
ing beam, supporting frame and 
everything ready to set it up in 
complete working order, except 
three stakes for driving in ground. 

Next to a windmill, this is the 
most economical outfit for pump- 
ing. We are selling many thous 
sande of them every year, but 
our A. 4 of Aermotors still in- 
creas 

APU fLLEY for running cream 
separator, churn, washing mach- 
ine, ice cream freezer, grindstone 
or other light machinery is fur- 
nished with this engine for $1.60 
extra. 

If you need an engine for pumping large 
quantities of water for irrigating, watering 
large herds of stock, or for other pur 
our Heavy Back- Geared Pumping Engine for 

00.00 is just the thing you have been look= 

ing for. It will raise 125 barrels 
of water an hour to an elevation 
of 50 feet, or proportionate quan- 


tities to any height. 
Our $75.00 2H. P. General 


Purpose Power Engine with Flu 
Cooler is the best thing going. 

Larger sizes at proportionately 
lew prices. 


2510-122 3% 
CHICAGO. 


SP oil cane 


AERMOTOR CO., 








$50 ™ $300 SAVED 
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ON A GASOLINE ENGINE & 


exalogee ho house ae © such sae hae ent sue va aes om 
I sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline 
Engine history, Here is the secret and reason: ae turn 
them out all alike by the th ds in my 
ern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. i sell 
py a to you for less money than some factories can 
at actual shop cost, All you wy me for is 
actual = material, labor and one small pro 
My engine is made so food in the tactonr ¢ oat T will send 
ft out anyw! in the U.S. without an expert to any inex- 
user, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any en- 
made, of similar horsepower, that selis for twice as 
much, and let him be the judge. 
today for my new 50-page Engine Book, full of 
waluable a showing how I make them and how 


mo ay ee money with a 
1] wey tonty 8119. 


buy 0 ONE. Gallo. 










Gasoline Engines 


HE Sta-Rite Catalog will interest 

you if you are looking for a high- 
gtade farm engine made and guaran- 
teed by a reliable manufacturer. It'sa 
book of plain facts—not windy prom- 











ises —and we'll send it for the asking. 
Weeell the Sta-Rite on 30-days absolute- 





free trial. No bank deposit required. 
Shall we send the book? 


STA-RITE ENGINE ©O., 
1% to2s: Racine, Wis. ,,, 
H. P. : 
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Corn Growing in Delaware 


H. C, TAYLOR 





Corn is king in Delaware as well as 
in the United States if we count the 
value of the entire crop and compare 
it with any other single crop. Dela- 
ware grows a little less than 200,000 
acres of corn every year, in other 
words one-fifth of the improved land 
in the state is planted to corn every 
year. The average yield for several 
years past has been a little mere than 
30 bushels an acre. The total crop 
has, therefore, been . approximately 
6,000,000 bushels, and the value of the 
crop about $3,000,000 annually. For 
several years, the farmers have given 
more attention to corn growing than 
they have been doing previously. Gen- 
erally speaking the crop has been 
given better cultivation, more atten- 
tion to selecting seed, and some atten- 
tion has been paid to breeding. This 
work has been stimulated by discus- 
sions at the farmers’ institutes, and 
for the past three years by an annual 
corn show held in Delaware, where 
premiums were given and _ expert 
judges were secured to pass on the 
merits of that exhibited, and talks were 
given on corn growing and corn 
breeding. 

The national corn show has also 
furnished some stimulus to better cul- 
tural methods. The next show will be 
held in Columbus, O, near enough for 
Delaware farmers to be largely repre- 
sented. While the premium list has 
not yet been prepared, there is no 
doubt that prizes for the eastern zone 
will be larger and more numerous 
than in previous years. It is worth 
while to say here that the exhibition is 
much more than a corn show, for 
every experiment station will be in- 
vited to make an educational exhibit 
and prizes will be offered for all 
classes of grain, and also for forage 
plants. In other words it is an exhibi- 
tion for the benefit of the general 
agriculture of the whole country. 

The. state board of agriculture de- 
sires to assist farmers’ in growing corn 
to be exhibited at the national show, at 
the Delaware show, and possibly at oth- 
er exhibitions. The object is to secure 
better yields in Delaware, a greater 
proportionate profit, and, therefore, 
to promote the prosperity of the farm- 
ers and of the whole state. 

Let us look at our Delaware condi- 
tions: The average yield is about 30 
bushels an acre, yet some of our farm- 
ers claim to have occasional yields of 
100 bushels, and many have 40 to 50 
as a general average. If the average 
for the whole state is only 30 bushels, 
there must be many acres that pro- 
duce much less than 30. Occasionally 
a low yield is caused by planting upon 
unsuitable land .when too much or too 
little rain may affectthe crop seriously 
or even destroy it, but these cases are 
unusual, 

The expenses. of plowing and grow- 
ing the crop are within reasonable lim- 
its, much greater in proportion to the 
yield for a poor crop than for a good 
crop. In other words, the profit comes 
largely from having a large yield. To 
secure this large yield, we must have 
the ground in better condition, we 
must have better seed, less barren 
stalks, a more uniform stand and a 
more uniform size and quality of ear. 

In New England the average yield of 
corn is more than 40 bushels an acre. 
The corn grows only from 5 to 8 feet 
in hight and four or five stalks are 
grown in hills about 3 feet apart each 
way. In Delaware 30, the _ hills 
about 3 feet 8 inches, or 4 feet apart 
each way, with an average less than 
two stalks to the hill. In Georgia the 
average yield is 12 bushels an acre, the 
corn is planted at least 4 feet apart 
éach way, with less than two stalks to 
the hill. The obvious lesson is that 
we should seek a smaller average stalk 
and a larger average ear. 

The state board has decided to offer, 
in addition to the $100 offered each 
year for prize corn, an additional $100 
to be divided into three prizes, $60 
for the biggest one-acre yield, $30 for 
the second and $10 for the third prizes. 
The contestants for this cash prize 
must register with the state board and 
tell how it was cultivated, fertilized, 
planted and selected. They must do 
this in writing before the corn show, 
which will be held in Dover December 
6-8 of this year. 





PROF THOMAS SHAW 


Southern and especially southeast- 
ern Minnesota have long been noted 
as the great dairy regions of the state. 
Until recently the northern part of 
the state was looked. upon. as com- 
paratively worthless for agricultural 
purposes. It was thought that the 
winters were so long and cold that 
the profitable rearing of stock was 
out of the question. But what are 
the facts? The two best herds of 
dairy cows, judged by high and prof- 
itable production, are found at the 
present time in northern Minnesota 
These are the herds maintained on 
the Jean Duluth stock farm nime 
miles from Duluth, and the herd of 
Carlson Brothers on a farm about 
two miles west of Erskine, in Polk 
county. These facts should furnish 
a complete answer to the objeetion 
that the conditions of northern Min- 
nesota are too austere for the pro- 
duction of live stock. 

The idea that tr yn of grazing 
in northern Minnesota is much shorter 
than in southern Minnesota. is not 
well founded. It is true that spring 
opens considerably earlier in the 
southern part of the state, but it is 
also true that in the average _year 
good grazing. is furnished for a long- 
er period in the autumn in the north- 
ern part.of the state, owing to the 
greater persistency of the growth of 
the grasses, resulting probably -from 
proximity to the great body of water 
in Lake Superior. The ice in this 
lake makes the cold of spring tarry, 
but its ‘waters in autumn also cause 
autumn weather to linger. The clover 
pastures in northern Minnesota are 
of perennial greenness until they are 
buried by the snows of winter. 

The length of the season fér hous- 
ing dairy cattle is of much less mo- 
ment than is usually supposed. In- 
crease in the duration of the stabling 
period does not necessarily bring with 
it increased cost of production, for it 
is a fact that dairy cattle can be 
maintained on the food supplied from 
a smaller acreage when it is fed to 
them ‘in the stables than when they 
take it in the pastures. Increased 
cost. comes only from the increase in 
the labor involved, and this is- prob- 
ably more than met by the larger pro- 
duction obtained from a given area 
when the food grown on it is fed in 
the stall. 

Noted Dairy Herd 

The production of the herd of Cari- 
son Brothers is given for the reason 
that it was the only herd in that part 
of the state, as far as I know, from 
which exact records are obtainable. It 
is given for the further reason that 
the herd is kept on lines which. may 
be foilowed by any farmer, however 
small his herd may be, and because 
the butter is sold at the ordinary 
prices obtainable for butter as made 
at. the creamery. 

This herd is made up of pure Short- 
horns and Shorthorn grades, the 
grades predominating. They were al- 
mdst without exception reared on the 
farm and improved’ by selecting and 
retaining the best from year to year 
for future production, and. disposing 
of- those that fell short of a certain 
standard of production. 

All the male calves are reared on 
the farm by hand. They are fed 
mainly on skim milk during the milk 
period, - and subsequently on _ the 
roughage grown on the farm. They 
are grown untii two years old, or a 
little more, are then fattened on grain 
raised. on the farm, and sold for 
slaughter in nearby markets. In 1909 
there were sold 38 head of fat cattle, 
which aggregated $4836.72, an average 
of $48.25. The return for the butter 
sold for the year ending September 1, 
1908, was $1891.53 The return for 
butter and beef was $3728.25. These 
returns are obtained from a farm that 
is too wet for the most successful 
growth of grain. These returns are 
not abnormally large, but they are 
sure. They will not grow less, but 
more, as the carrying capacity of the 
farm is quickly increasing. 


Cowpeas Excel when sown broad- 
cast. A stand of cowpeas is more 
certain than a stand of soy beans, 
because a soil crust offers but little 
resistance to the cowpea, and the 
seed is also surer of germination. For 
sowing broadcast the cowpea iis, 
therefore, superior to the soy bean, 
especially on land likely to bake of 
poorly prepared. This is shown by 
tests conducted at the Tennessee ex- 
periment station. 
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New York Farm Affairs 


Evans Mills, Jefferson Co—Plowing 
is about all done and a fair portion 
of the sowing. Spring weather is fine; 
a light snow fell the past week. Stock 
for slaughtering is very scarce, $: 
a head being paid for heifers, and 
veal calves bring 8c p Ib alive. Eggs 
bring from 18 to 23c p doz; a few 
eges have been hatched. The sum- 
mer cheese factories have opened so 
the F. X. Baumert plant is not han- 
dling so much milk. 

-Broome Hill, Schoharie Co—March 
has been an ideal month, and Apr has 
been warm and dry. Roads never 
better at this time of year. Farmers 
are sowing oats and pushing the 
spring work. Cows sell from $80 to 
$65. Fresh cows cannot be bought for 
less than $50. All produce is high. 
Hogs are scarce and high. One man 
sold pigs for $3 when four weeks old. 
Butter sells for 30c p Ib, eggs 
Pp doz 

Gansevoort, Saratoga Co—Potatoes 
low, 40c, eggs 25c, butter 32c, hay 
$20. Pigs scarce and high, $5 for 4- 
weeks-old pigs. Harry Brown will 
build a silo this summer, also J. W. 
Shurter and Albert Holmquist. New 
milch cows bring $35 to $50 ea. 
Horses searce and high. 





. OF GFNERAL INTEREST 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





ea 
mi Columban, "Wrandotis, Peat! ‘mule Comb 
Rouen ducks. H. 8. Byres N _ 
BABY CHICKS— Leghorns, 
ae Nes bet 100) safe deliery 
booklet, stamp. 





un oe TS SB 


NESTED 
caus i $1, 100 . y 
HORN FARM, Box 681, Mizpah. 


a ROCK, Comb + ye Re Reds, 
BERT DILLENBECK, Randall, Nt. 














PURE 8S C BUFF LEGHORNS, fancy, great 
layers. Send $2 for 30 eggs, pecked in 
baskets. G. S. HALL, Farmdale, 0. 

mo ee , lay- 

color, eges mee chicks. 
chr TAYLOR: Washinaton, 
fine, beau- 


BRONZE TURKEYS—10 eggs bag me 
birds; hardiest and uy : 
HOLMES, West Winfield, N 


BUFF ORPINGTON and White Rock eggs, five 


known. ALLIE 














MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


WANTED—10,000 dairymen 
arators 


having 
“Sree: She Seeieece Orie 


engines. 
CO, Department B,. Minneapolis, Min 











pleasure to an- 
swer inquiries for — and price. ROY BROTH- 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 
durable and cheap. A 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








Ww. e- way mail clerks, postofiice 
Salary $600 to $ seach eparaiion free walel ap: 
pointed. Write MERICAN OOLS, Dept. 21%, 

WA prepa railway 
mail, internal justems =. na 4 4 
aminations. $50 to. -4 wGiss monthly. Ennuat "vase: 
“lay offs.” Common education sufficient. Country: 


ond city residents stand one chances. Political 
to 











be made this year. 
NEW, STRAWBERRIES, ee best = Setceduned, showing dates end pis ‘at ca ations 
ce. * * tes 
Se ses oe. Sead. orn, “3s a INSTITUTE, Dept 8 21. Rochester, NY” - 
scribes stock JOHN W. Li Marion 8ta- 
tion, Md. MEN WANTED FOR | firemen and brakemen on all 
E mnecessary; good vision, age 

CABBAGE PLANTS—Znkhuizen’s Glory (the 20-30, $75 to $100 monthiy. No strike; permanent 
world’s ioe = jected seed, eo: Premetion; 60) man bates == 
my own s from introducers:in Ho! tions monthly. Sate om weight, hight; send stamp. 
land, of this truly wonderful cabbage. , $1.50 RAILWAY pw ON, room 117, 227 Monroe 
5000 ahs apr Ay . Now booking orders. Cata street, Boooklyn, N Y. 
log free. “J. AUG Di New 











cents cockerels, two dollars. 
S. REARWIN, Fillmore, NY. WBERRY PLANTS, Senator Dunlap, Bu- 
bach, Gandy, Brandywine, — Michel's Early, 
BOURBON RED TURKEYS, Rose Comb Brown | son productive, early. 
Leghore chickens. Eggs for i Snechins. MR AND MBS record here <5 18 a ae > que and $300 em 
G. W. PRICE, Belmont, Ohio. half acre, $3.25 usand. HARRY L. SQUIR 
Geea Ground, N Y 
GGS_ from gee coieet, thoro: as ie Ee Comb 
white Leghorns, 5 i af 15, w. CABBAGE RAS Jersey Wakefield and 
VAUGHAN. Westpark, Charleston Wakefield, $i, 1000 $1.80, $s. 
Beets, 500 T0c, 1000 $135. Fh 500 $1.50, 
Holland turkey eggs 9 $2.90. Female collies cheap. | free, ‘FW. ROCHKLLE & BONS lormeriy’ FW: 
() 50. ‘emale co! eap. Tee. q . BOC INS (formerly F. W. 
W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa Rochelle), Chester, N J. . = 
GOLDEN AND =v. op Indian INOCULATED ALFALFA SOIL, 5c per hundred 
Runner eggs. $1. ZENAS LAWYER, | pounds, $10 per ton, f © b cars. Send for free 
Mineral Springs, N Y. How to Grow ne o> SOMER- 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


BRED TO LAY. C Brown Leghorn and White 
Wyandotte eggs, tif for 15. HILLSIDE POULTRY 
FARM, Canaan, N Y, 





Five’ Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


Rg DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in. American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 

ore s word you can advertise anything you wish 
te buy, bell or exchange. 


SS Sane sew US COUBNEG BS fast of Op 
adv each initial or a number counts 
as one "Cash must accompany each order, and 


word. 
advertisement must have addresB on, as we cannot 
forwa: fice. 


rd replies sent to this o 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
in of the following week. Adv ts 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT", will be 
at the above rate, but will be in 
REAL ESTATE E 
“NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or tog of any une 
will allow under this head, making 


be 
amall oo as noticeable as a large — 
THE for the “Farmer's Exchange” adver- 
—_— x - only FIVE .cents a word each iitsertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
POULTRY—Trio Black- 











nak ay e - > —_ 


Breasted $5; trio Mammoth Pekin 
ducks, eB, Tndian Runner ducks, $3; trio 
Rose Comb Black Minorcas, $5; 5 hens, 1 cock 
White Plymouth Rocks. $7.50; 3 cocks White Ply- 
mouth Rocks, $6; 10 hens, 1 cock S C White 
Leghorns, $14; 4 cockerels S C White ors, 
$2 each; 9 hens, Cochins, $12.50; 
1 cock, 6 hens Silver Penciled Plymouth Rocks, $9; 
trio Buf Plymouth ks, $5; 13 hens, 1 cock 
Ba Plymouth Rocks, $17; 1 cock, 6 hens Silver 

—s. ;.1 cock, 5 hens Partridge 


2 
5; 2 S$ C White Minorca hens, $2. E. D. POUL- 


$5; 
TRY YARDS, Marietta, Pa. 


SILVER SPANGLED Hamburg and White Crested 
Black Polish case. ag per 15. AUSTIN JACKSON, 





VILLE, Chester Springs, Cam! 


FOR SALE—Red clover seed $9 to $10 bushel, 
Crimson ane , Dushel, onion sets $2.50 bushel, 
buckw hea bushel, seed potatoes §2.75 bag 
JOSEPH ‘e. HOLLAND, Mifford, Del. 




































































FOR SALE—Eggs for ns from Single Comb 
Brown lone, aE b White Legh ode 
Island Vhite Wyandottes, American’ Domi- 
niques. Bf cating, $1; two, sittings, $1.75; three 
me $2.75; 100 eggs, $5 or 5c per sitting at 

lumbian Wyandottes, $2 per sitting. R. H. 
LHUMWwAY Lebanon Springs, N Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


pe 700 Meep sant Eee t—The Jewish Agri- 
cultural In 


| 


whose 

rage Jews to Lr 
e ne commission to emp 

Address FARM LABCS BUREA if 

Second Avenue, New York City 





ITALIAN FARM HELP and Italian colonists sup- 
plied free of charge by the LABOR INFORMATION 
OFFICE FOR ITALIANS, 59 Lafayette Street, New 
York City (telephome 1198 Franklin). 





























. Geod + ap a and color; 
x Eggs from four fine per 
Fag a gS Sl 


$1. $2. 33 per 15. "js, S10. $18 per 100. Cteaiar 


Holyoke, 


~ HONE’S ROSE COMB Rhode Island Reds. Exgs 
half price remainder of the season from 


BUFF. WYANDOTTES 
lifte 

















layers of exhibition quality. Please send . tria! 
order and let-me prove that Home's Reds are Reds 
of highest quality. D. R. HONE, Crescent Hill 
Farm, Sharon Springs, N Y. 

it .egg-lay- 


WHITE poke Sores nd bred from 
ing strain and -* =~ 

eggs guaranteed a 
$1.3 “ws per 15, $5 per 100. “ss Brown 
$35. H. W. ANDERSON, Stewartstofn, 

PRIZE WINNING STRAINS—RBhode Island Reds. 
both combs, Ba 
-_, White and 
$7 1 Light and Dark Brahmas, eggs 
F i PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 





fis fs 


5, “ie 100. 





GGS—Bronze and Black Turkeys $3 per 12. 
Latgshans, Silver Hamburgs, Houdans, Pearl 
$1. Rose Comb Buff Leghorns, Buff Rocks, Pekin and 
Muscovy ducks, $1.50 per 13. Circular for stamp. 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


WHITE-FACED Black Spanish, White Rock cock 
erels for sale. Mix ~ ‘gf _ FE for 100. Tou- 



































Mineral Springs. 500 BUSHELS COWPEAS, first class, New Era, | (}{J REAL ESTATE MARKET 

SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS, SC White Black Whippoorwill for sale at sacrifice; make room R A 
Leghorns, $1.95 per sitting. H. M. ROGERS, | [oF other goods, Write for price. WILLIAM CAN- 

Bridgehampton, NY. OK SO. Ritgnits Suawess Five Cents a Word 

SNOW WHITE WYANDOTTE bus, $1 per $5 SURPLUS RADISH SEED—Early Scarlet Turnip, 
per hundred. Circular free GOLDENROD FARM. White Tip, Long Scarlet, White Icicle, Box, Stras- | Read by Half a Million People Each 
Stewartstown, Pa. burg, Scariet China, 45 cents lb, postpaid. J. AUG Week 

EGG STRAIN, Single Comb White Leghorns weigh- | DRAKE. Chester. N J. 
ing 4% Ibs. ges 15 $1, 40 $2. WILLIAM FOULTZ, CABBAGE rANTe— rsey Charlest Wining » 

Quakertown, Pa. stadt, All-Head rge, ry traneplanted, * sfreenhouse PRs Aga et ae A a 

CHOICE COCKERELS—Singie Comb Buf Lee- ~~, A hardened, $8.50" per M.D. a mS ae ee ee ee oe Ses 
horn, one Eggs, one dollar. W. AXFORD, acres adjoining Por . at Sees alensea: 
Oxford, N J. _ TURNIP SEED—Strap Leaf, Cow Horn, Golden buildings; price $6560. 160 acres % mile from 

Ball, Yellow Globe, Aberdeen, White Dutch, Egg, fieki, Wis, 90 acres under ‘cultivation; splendid 
f ~- pw mad ae > de. tort NEY 2 SON. Te 35 cents Ib, postpaid. J. AUG DRAKS, chester, | lend; fair ‘buil 3 price i good land 
~~ ¥ tg N J. adjoining tore of ss : Wis, 120 acres 

RHODE ISLAND RED - —~ 3 SEED POTATOES Patents 8, $1.50, Partridge wena Bh cukivalien, | Yalonss —y 

at eges for a eY ke us. Wyandotte eggs 13, $1; varieties. White Price $15,000. We also own 100,000 acres of 
i » oavy layers. NEVI Holland Toms $5. A. B. PARSONS, Berkshire, N Y. —— ay So by ae Write for 
Di rang ° to acre. 
CHICKS AND EGGS from prize birds. Rocks, Reds, Pm  -- —~ ge ee a Chol 4 — o- — ae | ee we ae a few gee. 
tat per rre 0 stoc agents—, ‘or 
Langshang and Minoreas. FRANK HARBAUGH, Mid- | Seed Pratocs, | $2.28 ane. us ‘ for “Yarticulars PSkiDaone Lak. COMPANY, 
a nds, x -e. arinet: 

263- Ro oy STRAIN Single og Leghorns Ps POTATOES—Carmans, ijonen, a 4 
Circular free. GRA) MOYER, Fort | t rats, seconds, . ate lor scab. 

Plain, N Y. GEORGE LEONARD, Tallmadge, . x GaTTLE noe Pry Te ee ae under 

- Itivation, y timber and x... - balance feaced 

RHODE ISLAND ROOSTER®, 100, Eggs $1 for 17, POTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Hustler, Longfellow, | £“ 

TO per 100, WILLIAM HARSHMAN Thurmont, | Mountain cen,’ Reliance; eighty varieties. | ‘% four pastures. Soil Com and 
Sic "| Saabs ORD. Piers Siow eek” Ee ene eat ae 

° cen per pound. ngs rns, , D. 
buildings, shed room for 300 head stock R D, 
UGHBRED POULTRY— CHOICE SEED CORN, strawberry plants. ¢e85 | telephones, good schools. J. E. SMITH, 530 "went 
Ress, “ iB 4. 40 $2. Catalog. HENR MoHR, =. 7 eg oy pes- ee free. JOHN W. | isan St. New York City. . 

BARRED EOCKS, Brown Leghorns, winter _ Sostas SEED tae eee variety ; A BARGAIN—Farm containing about 150 acres 
laying Eggs 15, $1. NELSON'S, Grove yielders. low. RCHARD Gove of land, less than 14 miles from state fair grounds. 
City, Pa. FARMS. Carthage, N Y. Fine ered. ned i, one mile nen milk 

; station rs wa ° three y, grain 

Pn WHITE WYANDOTTES are layers and SEED POTATOES—Iona seedlings, 825 varieties | and cow barns, horse barn, hog and corn house. 

. Se each, LUTHER FALKEY, Phelps, Tona’s outyielded all others, 55¢ bu. JOHN | Kighty acres alfalfa land. Price, $68 acre. 
N Y. KEMP, Nelson Pa Cc. A. LAKIN, Manlius, N Y or. 

RHODE ISLAND, RED eggs—Prize winning stock, GOLD COIN a TOrATOm, choice strawberry $1100 TAKES 60-ACRE FARM, 5 acres woods, 

$5 hundred. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. | Plauts. Farmer's prices. CHAS A. TRACY, | palance cultivated. 8 water. Good 8-room 
N YX. — = two good ow in and buildings. Five 

BUCKEYES—Best winter $1 for 15; | SED POTATOES—Gold Coin, best yielders, finest | ™)°* — = SF ng 
$5 per 100. W. C. CASE, XB "Kennedy, re ity, $2.50 per bb. EDMONSON & ANDREWS, oT bane iGunee ‘ent -f£ @, D. y Telephone. VAL- 

EGGS. SILVER-LACED Wyandottes. Write. J Bettsville, - 

REEPMEYER, Craig, Schenectady Co, N Y. ONION SEED—Yellow Globe Danvers, Red Globe, my PL Ay BS -- vy Fd ,o. -~ 

THOROUGHBRED Barred Rocks. Eggs for hatch- b ib, postpaid. J. AUG DRAKE, | land is in Delaware. For 
ing. PHILIP GALLMAN, Eden, N Y. Chester, > SE Sa. ptees SETS BS 

THOROUGHBRED S C White I — 31 CABBAGE, CELERY, tomato and other vegetable : . 
for 15. ELLA W. HAYS, Gasport, N er oaes. , ee for prices. MRS JOHN FRASER, Sa- fre xu a mee HINERY—Monthly sales 

5 acres. a By 4 sanitary 
= EDS—Fifteen . buildings; cuts 400 tons pins 
| a ey - = FOTATORS FOR SEED—Twentisth Ceatury Jonia illustrated, gui guide, postpaid. 480 OLD SOUTH BUILD: 

WHITE ROCK EGGS, 15 for $1; 30 for $1.50, PLanre a0. 

RHODA MORRISON, Mt Gilead, 0. Wiens QZELAWARE FARMS —Delightful climate, _ pro- 
try. We guarantee satisfaction. Send for free 
$1 per sitting. m3 $1. Catalog | catalog. MeDANIBL & MeDANIEL, Dover, Del. 


RHODE = RED 
CHARLES G. PHILIPS, "atgion Pa. 





WHITE LEGH rr ee thirteen for fifty cents. 
CARL HAKES, Albion 


30 WHITE ROCK Roos fs 100.35. ARTHUR 
BENNINGER, Walnutport, 


Cook strain. 
LIVE sTooK 
AYRSHIRES—All ages. es. Beautiful calves from large 
cows. CHARLES PYDER & SON, Bar- 
nerville, Y. 








ORRIN 





























louse geese, Bronze each. N CuI = stock 7 
aw breed. 569 “ST WGEORGE s AVESUEL Rahway, wine aioe a ae Spring 
City, Pa. 

EGGS! | EGGS!—America’s | best ow ten ning | JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad: for sale, 
strains. rred Rocks, $6 per 100. S C W Leghorns. cows. heifers bulls. NIVIN, Lauden- 
3. Toulouse geese, $2 per sitting. OLD HOME- Boe Ey “_ .s = 
8ST POULTRY FARM, Selden, L 1 

Ly yt IMPROVED English Yorkshire swine - 

Ww. da and a geese. be 
good stock and mature. Give ful Seecription and tra fine stock. a a. BRADLEY. Prewsbure, 
prices ERICK G -_ Bast 38th LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE pigs. ROBERT 
Street, New York City. D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 

SILVER LACED Wryandottes exclusively for 
years. Several birds in shows a winter, re. Ri mg F208 & ae. Pale mated. 8. WICKS, 
scored 98. Rages $2 per 13. 4. ARNELL, Free- 
port, . 

DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 

ErGGs BATCHING tenet Bs and sere St 
Indian SF mated. Free 


only ch 
=e range. MEADOW BROOK ARM Ossining. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING—White Holland turkeys, 
White China geese. Buff Black 
Black Javas. EDWARD TRIPP, Dundee, 3 








THOROUGHERED FOX HOUNDS. Guarantesd 
MOUNT KENNELS. Route &. Red Lin. Ps. 
WANTED—Re and gray fora ROSS BROWN, 





ree TS sobRE,  Northbore Northboro 


MISCELLANEOUS 





OR LARGE SUMS Of money can be 
placed so as to draw a good rate of interest and 
be a safe. you have any money to 
invest it will pay you wrt the next ten 
days to HERBERT MYRICK, * President Orange 
Judd Co, 439 Lafayette Street, New York » 





PROTECT YOUR IDEAS—We share risk of Patent 
ee advance attorney fee, $5 draw 
free bookiet. MILO B. STEVENS & CO. 
Haablisted 1864, $40 Fourteenth Street, Washington, 
D C: 356 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 





2% ACRES—#-room house; 28x38 ; — 
piped to yard; one mile to a village ; 
rogd; price $1600, one-third cash. HALL’S yARM 
AGENCY, Owego, 





Tioga Co, N Y. 
FARMS FOR 
water fronts and gunn 


k. grain, truck, poultry, 
shores; mild climate; 
fish and oysters. ©. 8. DAY, a 


Pocomoke City 





DELAWARE a land, healthful eii- 
mate, bargains; full in free 1910 cata- 


ription 
log. CHAS M. HAMMOND. Milford, Del. 


MARYLAND FARMS, bargain; write for cat- 
alog. R. L. PURNELL, Berlin, Maryland. 














ae, Soe SS AGRICULTURE, rural science, 
tpeary house =k Est 1842. ORANGE JUDD 
C0, doa" Lataree Bt, New York Catalog free, in- 
MILK New York city market 
| Seer gence batt 
ecite secretary, 
aio, Ouine NY 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 








Al 





More Orders Than from Any Other 
r 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: We have been us- 
ing the Farmers’ Exchange depart- 
ment of the American Agriculturist 
for a number of years past in adver- 
tising poultry, eggs and Collie pups, 
and have found that it had brought 
us more orders than any other agri- 
cultural paper we have used. We 
have found that the American Agri- 
culturist reaches a class of people 
that want to improve their stock, and 


the future. e J. F. Nelson Poul- 
try & Ferret J. F. Nelson, Mgr, 
Grove City, 














SEPARATOR 


Leads the World 


THISOFFER IS NO 

planted . isa qoute, fair 
and squa! tofur- 

ish ¢ br a bean new, well made 
and well finished cream sep- 

tor complete, subject to a 

Pi aie 
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Skims ! quart of milk a min- 
ute, hot or cold, makes thick 
a Bis cream = does it 
as well as any higher 
machine. Suitable for 

smaf dairy, hotel, restau- 
rant and private families. 
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BEFORE YCU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
» GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
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By Prof. C. B. Lane 





The Best Book Ever Published on 
the Subject 


The treatment of the entire subject is 
thoroughly Faye being preeeny ° < a a 
scription o 
au or, and which after a lifetime of = 














the imap a. f th i hysiol id 
nee of the ry ysio! an 
secret tion of milk, ne ‘of dairy! ng. dairy 
breeds, selection eed, the dalr: y cow 
and the dairy sire, 
feed of the ‘dairy cow, ae of the calf milk- 
when to have cows sh, feeds 


Ld value, com ¢ the mil ee device od 
ripe weam, churning, marketing dairy 
butter, sth sanz barn, sito and sil: — 
cellaneous topics, necessary ap 
py hints, dairy . re pliances, 
has made a life, — ‘of advanced 
dairy methods, ona although versed in every 
pan of the science he is eminently prac- 
ical. In his book he does not only give wise 
dairy counsel but he tells you 


How to Make = Dairy Business 
The book is well ilustrated, 5 1-2x7 1-2 with 
2% pages. 
PRICE: net $1.% 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 — St., New York 
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Sate Rost CARD NOUAE 
Myrick Buildine, Beriaeaeha, Mass. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





























Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs, 
1910 | 1909 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 
Chicago $3.65 |$7.15 |$10.10'$7.60 |$8.35 |$7.00 
New York | 8:55 6.75 | 10:65 7.80 | 8.00 | 6.50 
Buffalo 8.25 |-6.75 | 10.35.| 7.85 | 6.60} 6.65 
KansasCity| 8.05 | 6.75 | 9.90| 7.27 | 8.25 | 7.00 
Pittsburg | 8.40 | 6.75 | | 10:0 7.75 | 7.50 | 6.50 
At Chicago, the top price of cattle 


in the vicinity of $8.65 for 
the past few weeks. Recently a few 
loads have sold at 8.15@8.35 p 100 
Ibs, and some well-fed beeves at. 7.90 
@ 8.10. Receipts of eattle for a re- 
cent week were about 40,300, com- 
pared ‘with 44,600, which compares 
much closer with last year’s receipts 
a few weeks ago. At the principal 
western markets, the same statement 
holds true. The best calves sold at 
about 7.50 p 100 Ibs, with the medium 
to good kind bringing 7@7.40, light 
calves down to 5.50. Demand for 
stockers and feeders ‘has been fair 
and have sold well. From’ the coun- 
try inquiry has been good and feeder 
dealers have been in considerable ac- 
tivity. 
Beef steers, choice to prime heavy...... $7.85@ 8.65 
Fair to good 

Dry butcher cows ... 
Heifers 
Butcher bulls ........... 


Poor to fair canning stock . 
Veal calves, fair to 


has held 





Milch cows and toringers, each .....0- 
At the six large western markets 
receipts of hogs in 1910 to Apr 15 
were about 4,400,000 against 6,230,000 
for the like period last year. At 
Chicago, so far in Apr receipts have 
been about half what they were last 
year. Packing hogs are selling at 
$9.90@ 10 p 100 Ibs, medium weight 
oat shipping 10.05@10.10, pigs 

9.20 @ 10.05. 

Receipts of sheep were good and 
compared well with a year 
Prim shorn wethers averaged $8.25@ 
8.75 p 100 Ibs, while good ones sold 
at 7@7.50. Native ewes ranged from 
6@8.35, and. wethers 7.40@8.35, Bucks 
brought 4.50@6.50. Prices on lambs 
were irregular and trade was rather 
quiet. Native lambs sold at 7@9.75 
p 100 Ibs. 


The Horse Market 

Spring orders for horses have been 
urgent, and the supply hardly ade- 
quate to meet demand. Market is: ac- 
tive on 1800 to 2000-1b geldings, which 
sold at $300@375. Ordinary run of 
quotations for drafters 165 @275, ex- 
pressers, loggers and feeders 165 @ 
225, western branded 75@125, mules 
150 @ 300. 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















Cash or Wheat | Corn Oats 
Spot | 1910 -1m10 | 1909 | 1910 1900 | 1910 | 1900 
Chic . | 1.004 | 1.35 | 58 | are 5 I 
New York | 1.17 |.1.39 | 634 | 77 | .48 
Boston... | — =| .70 | 77% | 40) | 61 
Toledo . . | 1.08 1.29 | 59F | 44 | 56h 
St.Louis . | 1.09 | 1.47 |..61 |.68 |.42 | Be 
Min’polis’ | 1.003 | 1.283 533 | 624 | 41 | 52 
Liverpool '149 |.1.34 .76 | .82 - _ 





market influences have 
wheat prices, and de- 
4c p bu before 

Two features 


At Chicago, 
been against 
clines occurred of 3@ 
any show of stability. 
stood out prominently. Rains have 
been more or less general through- 
out the winter wheat belt during the 
past 10 days, including Kan; and 
while earlier- drouth was believed to 
have’ caused actual loss in winter 
wheat acreage, there was far less ap- 
prehension on the part of the trade. 
This phase of the crop situation was 
also in line with reports of good out- 
look tn the spring wheat territory. 
Another chief reason for weakness 








Roaches, Ants,. Beetles 


Also’ Water Bugs and Bed Bugs. 
Nothing so effective in complete exter- 
mination as Rough on Rats. For 
Roaches, mix half the contents of a 
15e. box with 1 pound mashed, boiled 
potatoes, and place near their haunts. 
Even the hardy black beetles and 
water bugs are completely annihilated. 
Directions for Bed Bugs with pack- 
ages; circular on ants by mail. 15c., 





25c., T5c., at druggists. 
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THE LATEST MARKEiS 
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was the dull cash. market. There 
are evidences of wheat stocKs accu- 
mulatmg in the west, and this branch 
of the: market, therefore, afforded lit- 
t- help to speculators. May wheat 
Gaatned to $1.08 p bu and July close 
to 1.02, with Sept under the dollar 
Pvint before reaction, and that of in- 
different character. The foreign mar- 
kets were dull and inclined to easi- 
ness. , 

Corn has shown relatively more 
character, averaging about steady. 
Corn planting is progressing rapidly 
under generally favorablé conditions, 
The situation is without important 
new feature, cash demand perhaps 
somewhat better and almost wholly 
on. domestic account. No 2 corn in 
store 57% @58c p bu, May 58@58%c. 

Under fair demand the: oats mar- 
ket averaged generally steady, with 
an occasional slight advance. Stand- 
ard oats in store 42@42%c p bu, No 
3 white 43@45c. Futures rather dull, 
May selling close to 48ce, with Sept 
(new crop. delivery) slightly above 
and below 38c. 

The barley situation has shown 
more strength, this. particularly for 
the malting grades. All such scored 
an advance last week of several cents, 
the gain reasonably well maintained. 
Good to choice 60@70c p bu, feed 
barley 45 @55c. 

Timothy seed was rather dul] and 
easy for everything except choice, 
with. the contract grade quotable 
around $4.60 p 100 Ibs. Other grass 
seeds were neglected. Prime clover 
11.50@11.75 p 100 Ibs, alsike OS saben, 
hungarian 2, millets 1.75@2. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uni ip afl in- 
ces are wholesale at New York. They refer to 
prices sell from store, 


Pelee 9 lighter receipts. and 
active demand apple prices have ad- 
vanced. slightly on some _ varieties. 
Fancy Baldwin went into consump- 
tive channels at $5 p bbl, but largest 
portion of stock Bold at 3.75@4.75, 
Greening 3@4.50, King up to 5, but 
most sales not egy 4.25, Spy 3 
.@4.75, Ben Davis 3.50@4. 

At Boston, trade is satisfactory, 
with Ben Davis selling at $2@2.75 p 
ey Stark -2.75@3, Spy and Russet 

30 Baldwin 75@4, Green- 
ing 2.50 @ 3. 

At Chicago, market is steady. The 
best trade wants only prime fruit; 
Jonathan $4@5 p standard bbl, King 
and Spy 8.75@4.50, Greenin ng 4@4.50 
Ben Davis 3@3.75, Russet 2.75@3.25 25, 
western box apples 50c@2.10 p bx. 

Beans—Market for marrow beans 
steady, and trade light at $2.90 for 
choice stock, medium pea. beans quiet, 
with choice quality selling at 2.25, 
red kidney 3.30@3.35, white 3.052 
8.10, yellow eye 3.15; Cal lima 3@3.50. 

At Chicago, movement from the 
country remains small and market con- 
tinues quiet; demand is light.. Choice 
hand-picked pea and medium beans 
$2.10@2.15 p bu. 


Eggs—A 
high grade 
into storehouses. 


large portion of the 
eges arriving are going 
Prices do not seem 
to decline at western points, which 
causes storage’ at high prices. The 
best state and Pa nearby hennery 
23% @25%c p doz, western 22% @ 
24c, western and southern 20@21%q 
ducks’ eggs 29@3ic; goose 35c. 2 

At Chicago, demand is .good and 
consumption large. Best eggs sell as 
high as 21c p doz. 


Hay and Straw—Receipts continue 


liberal, especially hay... Buying is 
rather moderate at former quota- 
tions. Straw is dull. Prime timothy 
$1.10@1.15 p 100 Ibs, mixed clover, 


fey 1.05@1.10, clover 80c@1, long rye 
straw 65@T75c, short and tangled 60c, 
oat and wheat 50c, 


At Chicago, demand light and of- 
ferings large on low grade timothy, 
Choice timothy $17.50@18 p ton, rye 
straw S@9. 


Hides—Green hides from the coun- 
try and calf skins remain quiet and 
price about the same. Steer hides, 60 
lbs and over, 9% @10c p Ib, cow hides 
S@8%c, bull T@T%e, calf Tee 18 
@2ic: horse hides $8.50@38. 

Mill Feeds—Market is a hs more 
active, with coarse western bran and 
standard middlings in 100-lb sacks 
$22.75@23 p ton, red dog in 140-Ib 
sacks 29, linseed oil] meal 37, kiln- 
dried corn meal 3@3.10 p 196-ib sack, 










coarse white 1.50@1.55 p 1™ Ibs, 
hominy 3.10 p bbl, brewers’ meal and 
gri 1.61, flakes 1.95, gluten feed at 
N city -rates-in buk 27, in- sacks 
28.35, Syracuse rates 26.40 @ mit, 
Polansters 26.60 @ 27.95, cottonseed 
meal at N Y city rate points 35.10. 


Onions—Market is firm and prices 
higher. Some new Tex onions are 
selling up to S p cra, Orange Co red 
and yellow 2@3 p cra, state and 
western 2@3.50, fcy yellow state 3@ 
4.25 p bbl, white 75c@1.50 p cra, Ber- 
muda 1.80@ 1.85 

At Chicago, market is easy. New 
stock is coming in more freely from 
Tex and selling fairly well. Old on- 
ions are slow and plentiful. New Tex 
yellow $1.75@1.85 p cra, old Tallow 
1.15 p sack, red 1. 


Poultry—aAli receipts of live peu!- 
trye are cleaning up closely with firm 
prices. Express receipts are_ light, 
but demand slow. Nearby broilers p 
r>90c@$1, fowls 20@21c p Ib, roost- 
ers 13@15c; turkeys 18@20c, ducks 
153@1lic, geese 10c, live pigeons 35c p 
pr. Fresh killed fowls continue in 
light supply and trade is moderate. 
Fancy broilers 90c@1 p pr, 4 Ibs and 
under,—40@45c p lb, roasting chick- 
ens 21@24c, mixed weights 19@21c, 
western fowls 17@19c, roosters 15c, 
squabs $2.50@4.25 p doz. 


At Boston, supplies of dressed poul- 
try are moderate, and nearby broil- 
ers bring 35@40c p lb, fowls 18@21c, 
roosters 15%c. Live poultry meet 
ready sale, with fowls 18@19c, and 
roosters 12c. 


At Chicago, market for live poultry 
is fairly steady, but demand is not 
very active. Fowis- and spring chick- 
ens 18c p Ib, old roosters 12c.  Re- 
ceipts of iced poultry fair. 

Vegetables—Asparagus is in liberal 
supply, but meeting good outlet at $1 
@3.50 p-doz bchs. Newbeets sell slow- 
ly at $2@4 p 100 behs, new carrots $2 
@20 p bbl, old $1@1. 50, $10@14 p 
ton. Cauliflower in light supply at $ 

.. Old’ cabbage moving freely, 
with Danish seed $35@45 p ton, $2@ 
3 p bbl. Celery is in liberal supply 
and dragging .at 50c@$1.50 p case. 
Cucumbers are in active demand and 
firm at $2.50@3.50 p bskt, hothouse 
75c @$1.25 p doz, lettuce poor and 
ed at irregular prices of 50c@ 
$1.50 p bskt, string beans in 
supply, and selling mainly at $1.50@ 

ry squash plenty and steady at $1 

1.50 p bx, turnips in light supply at 

Socast 10 p bbl, tomatoés slow and 
weak at $1 @2.25 p carrier, 


Wool—Shearing is quite general 
throughout the west, and some wool 
is already sold and delivered. Woolen 
quotations from the leading seaboard 
markets on washed fleeces from O, 
Pa and Va XX are about 34c p lb, X 
32c, fine delaines 37c, unwashed 26 
@27c. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 3%c p-qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c.zong or $1.71 p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. Demand, al- 
though excelling that usual at this 
season of the year, does not equal the 
present supply. Complete returns 
from the Lackawanna railroad indi- 
cate that the road carried in Mar 161,- 
484 40-qt oans, 223,342 12-qt casés of 
milk, 7174 40-qt cans, 2347 12-qt cases 
of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Apr 
16 were as follows 





Milk Cream 

TG ie tin nih w-0.40 6 44.0:6 Wee 40,711 2942 
Susquehanna ......... 72,849 20) 
West Shore ......++:; 16,797 1,538 
Lackawanna .... -. 51475 1,635 
N Y C (long haul) . eoee 01,195 1,775 
N Y C (Harlem) .... 18,760 75 
ON, ea ae ee ee 43,248 2.557 
Lehigh Valley ........ 27,474 1,089 
Homer Ramsdell Line 1,760 78 
New Haven .....++.%+. 14,199 219 
Other sources .,...... 1,775 78 
Totals ...... wersvcce cee, te 12,136 


The Packing Season ended March 1 
(covering 12 months) with a remarka- 
ble shortage in the number of hogs 
slaughtered in all centers. This was 
about 5 million less hogs than in the 
previous year, according to the annual 
review just published by the. Cincin- 
nati Price Current. For the 12 months 
ended March 1, 1910, the western 
Slaughtering houses represented a to- 
tal of 24 million hogs compared with 
scant 29 million for the preceding 
year. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
1910. . 33 32% 32 
1909... 28% 30 28 
1908. 28% 29 27% 


At New York, late last week choice 
emy butter advanced about 2c p Ib, 
reaching the high mark of 35c. This 
was due toe lack of strictly choice 
goods and an urgent demand. Mon- 
day prices dropped 2c, back to about 
the quotation of last week. Most-of 
the wholesale business in good to best 
quality emy butter is around 32@33c 
p Ib, dairy 31@32c. 

At Chicago, the butter market is 
holding up well and feeling is firm. 
Good to best grades of cmy butter 
sell at 30@32c p ib. Dairy butter is 
in light supply and sale good, choice 
lots selling as high as 28%c p Ib. 


The Cheese Markets 

At New York, market is weak on 
ful® cream cheese, and much of the 
business in new cheese is around 13c 
p Ib, with good offerings at 13%c. No 
change in price of old full cream 
cheese which remains at 17% @18%c, 
skim cheese fall make 9@13c. 

At Chicago, cheese market is easy 
and a trifie lower on some grades. 
Full cream twins, old 15c p Ib, new 
13%ec, daisies, old 15%c, new Ildc, 
young America, old l5dc, new Ii4c, 
longhorn, new 14%c. 

At Canton, 1000 tubs of butter sold 
last week at 3lc p Ib, same price a 
week before. One year ago price 
was . About 300 bxs of cheese 
sold at 12%ec p ib. Receipts were 
less than a year ago. 


Spraying Trees Abruptly Stopped 


CYRUS T. FOX 





During the three weeks’ run of the 
special orchard train through 20 
ceunties of Pennsylvania, under tho 
personal direction of Prof H. A. Sur- 
face, state zoologist, when stops were 
made at 80 places, and addresses were 
made on matters pertaining to fruit 
culture and orchard management, the 
speakers laid particular stress upon 
the importance of taking time by the 
forelock in spraying their trees for the 
control of the San Jose scale and other 
insect pests. 

It was said that if the spring should 
open suddenly the foliage might come 
out in a single night to make the 
lime-sulphur spraying of the trees in- 
expedient. 

It has happened that such was the 
case. The season advanced with re- 
markable rapidity, and many orchards 
were left unsprayed. However, in the 
public meetings that have been held 
this month the owners of trees have 
been advised to spray without regard 
to the advanced condition of the 
foliage, if it was found that the trees 
were badly infested. They were told 
that it would be better to lose this 
foliage than run the risk of having 
their trees destroyed. before the sea- 
son had ended, as the setback that 
the trees would receive through 1los- 
ing their foliage would be only. tem- 
porary, and in the course of a month 
a new growth of leaves would appear. 

Spraying with the lime-sulphur so- 
lution has been very general, and, in 
order to secure thoroughness, some 
fruit growers used a great deal of ma- 
terial. Col R. H.. Middleton of 
Cumberland county, for instance, 
who has 1700 apple. and i 
peach trees, mostly not more than 
three years old, had his men g0 
through his orchards three times and 
give the trees a complete soaking with 
lime-sulphur each time. In doing this 
more than a ton of sulphur was used 
and about 3000 pounds lime. 

It is the belief of attaches of the 
state division of zoology that in con- 
sequence of the demonstrations of 
spraying made in the past six weeks 
many thousands of dollars’ worth of 
fruit trees have been saved. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


Farmers and dairymen everywhere 
will be interested to know that the 
manufacturers of Buffalo Gluten Feed 
have kept pace with the price of corn 
and in the last few weeks have made 
& substantial reduction in the price 
of their feed. Buffalo Gtuten -Feed 
's now offered at $1.35 per hundred 
pounds wholesale in bulk; New York 
rate. Dairy farmers say that it is the 
most economical feed for their pur- 
Poses on the market today. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Aerial Farm Freight Tramway 
crykgus T. Fox 


Fulton is the only county of Penn- 
syivania that is not traversed by a 
railroad. Various railroad lines have 
been surveyed through it, but none 
has been built. While Fulton is 
mountainous, being one of the south- 
ern tier counties bordering on Mary- 
land, it has some fertile valley, and 
considerable farm produce is raised. 
To get these products to market they 
must be hauled over mourtain ranges. 
The recent revivalofa railroad proj- 
ect may in the. course of a year of 
two give the county an outlet for its 
agricultural products through a con- 
nection with the Fennsylvania rail- 

However, a novel project has just 
been started, which is the proposed 
construction of a so-called aerial 
tramway from McConnelisburg, the 
county seat of Fulton, to Ft Loudon, 
in Franklin county, a station on a 
ns of the Cumberland valley rail- 
road. ‘ 

Citizens of McConnelisburg and vi- 
einity recently met and had explana- 
tions given them of the principles of 
tramway construction and manage- 
ment by engineering experts. As 
a result the Fulton tramway company 
was organized. It is proposed to sell 
$60,000 of bohds. The tramway, if 
built, will be extended from moun- 
tain top to mountain top, and farm 
products and other freight will be 
shot across the valleys in cages. 
While 20 miles of railroad would be 
required to be built to connect Ful- 
ton county with an existing railroad, 
or ‘at least to extend from its best 
agricultural districts, an aerial line 
across the mountains would be not 
much more than eight miles long. 

The committee appointed to solicit 
stock subscriptions And dispose of 
bonds is meeting with success, and it 
is said that at least $100,000 can be 
readily raised, as the project has 
aroused much enthusiasm. 
Dairy Products Scoring Contest 

During the summer the New York 
state college of agriculture at Ithaca 
will conduct a series of butter and 
cheese scoring contests similar to 
those conducted in 1908 and 1909. 
The first will be held on May 13 and 
the last in October. The Septem- 
ber contest will be held at the state 
fair in Syracuse, The judging will be 
done on stated dates each month by 
experts representing both commercial 
and educational features. Samples of 
butter and cheese should be sent to 
Prof C. A. Publow at the dairy build- 
ing in Ithaca, express charges pré- 
paid. Butter samples should be put 
in a double package to protect them 
from the heat while traveling, and 
should be shipped four days before 
the date of the contest so as to be in 
the college refrigerator at least two 
days before the scoring. From five to 
10 pounds is the most desirable 
amount to send. 

After the samples have been judged 
the scores will be sent to each com- 
petitor with criticisms for improve- 
ment of quality. Butter will also be 
tested for its moisture and salt con- 
tents. To all pp having an 
average score of or over for the 
season, a diploma will be given joirt- 
ly by the state department of agri- 
culture at Albany and the dairy de- 
partment of the college. The samples 
will be sold for the highest available 
price and the proceeds sent to the 
owner. Competitors are asked to 
score their exhibits before shipping 
and to forward their scores inside 
the packages. These will be returned. 
By comparing with the scores of the 
expert judges makers should be 
benefited. 

Every butter and cheese maker 
who desires to improve the quality 
of his product, and practice up-to- 
date methods should enter the con- 
tests. By referring to our issue of 
the second, readers will see what 
former contestants think of these 
contests as a means of improving 
their output. We therefore urge that 
applications for blank forms, ship- 
ping tags, score cards, etc, be sent 
without delay to Prof Publow. 


Dairying Advances—Years ago 
anything that had a head and horns 
on one end, a leg on each corner and 
a tail on the other end was a cow. 
Nobody knew what amount of butter 
fat her milk contained. Nobody 
knew or cared what a balanced ration 
was.—[{Dr EB. BE. Tower, Susquehanna 
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For Twenty Years 





















To Cow Owners 


That’s the marvelously good investment that nearly 
1,200,000 satisfied users are finding the 


DE LAVAL GREAM SEPARATOR 


With one or more cows the corresponding size of 
DE LAVAL separator saves its cost the first year, in 
more and better product and less labor, and it may be 
depended upon to go on doing so for twenty years, as 
there are already thousands of instances to prove. 

There’s half this much saving in the use of a DE 
LAVAL over inferior separators, while other separators 
last but from six months to five years instead of twenty 
years. They lose half that might be saved while they 
do last. 

That’s the whole separator story in a ‘‘nut shell’’ and 
the reason for the now nearly universal sale of DE 
ve LAVAL cream separators. 

A DE-LAVAL catalogue may be had for the asking. 
Likewise the trial of a DE LAVAL: machine. 


THe De Lavat SEPARATOR Co. 


166-167 Broacwar 42 €. Maoison Sraecr Orumm & GacramenTo STS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


473-177 Wiisam Sraecr 14 6 16 Princess Sracer 1016 WesTean Avenue 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 






















































ara d GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 
—Kaslost to crank—iow tank. With no high 
no *“back-breaking’* 
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‘| SPECIAL OFFER 


on 3, 4 and 5S H. P. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


Packingless, and above 4 H. P., self- 
starting. i4 years on the market. We 


make all sizes. 


C. H. A. DISSINGER & BRO. 66., 
WRIGHTSVILLE, PA. 
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Sunshine Farm 


By Mary Rolofson 





Chapter I1V—Uncle Jack’s Visit 


T WAS in September that Uncle 
I Jack came. He lived in New York, 

but had lived on a farm in his 
boyhood. Rose was still at the Moun- 
tain View house, for although the 
work was hard at first she had, after 
a little while, become accustomed to 
it, and she enjoyed the opportunities 
it afforded her of seeing nice people. 
In some instances she did more than 
see them, for one old lady and her 
grand-daughter, a girl about the age 
of Rose, were especially interested in 
her, and they and Rose became good 
friends. 

The dam was now completed, and 
one of the first things that Uncle Jack 
did was to start the boys to building 
an ice house in one corner of the 
barn. This did not take long, and 
then Uncle Jack led the way to the 
potato field, with a hoe on his 
shoulder. 

“This almost makes me a_ boy 
again,” he said, as he strode along, 
taking deep breaths of the clear, cool 
air of the morning. The potato patch 
was about half an acre in extent, and 
all four fell to work with a will. 
Felicia helped, too, She picked up 
some of the potatoes as they were 
dug out, and she drove old Dobbin 
back and forth between the field and 
the house with his loads. When the 
potatoes were harvested they had a 
hundred bushels of good sized tubers, 
beside small ones that could be fed 
to the pig and the hens, 

David aad tried to sell his cucum- 
bers fresh from the vines, but he had 
not met with much success, Then he 
tried pickling them, picking them 
from the vines when quite small. He 
had now twenty gallons ready for 
market, and was going to send them 
to Boston. Rose had transferred her 
claim on the melons to Felicia, for 
she had no longer any time to look 
after them, They were doing fairly 
well, especially the watermelons. 
Mamma’s tomatoes had flourished be- 
yond even her sanguine expectations, 
but she had sold so many plants in 
the spring, and her own little family 
were so fond of the fruit that she had 
no ripe ones to sell. She managed to 
spare a peck of green ones, however. 

Wild blackberries were very plen- 
tiful in the pastures, and on the high 
hills back from the farm were many 
blueberries. Wild raspberries were not 
so abundant, but there was a more 
‘Yeady sale for them. 

“Boys,” said Uncle Jack, when the 
potatoes were gathered, “let’s climb 
that mountain. I want to see what's 
up there.” So they begged a lunch 
of mamma, and the three went off to- 
gether. 

“Are you going to make your home 
here?” asked Uncle Jack, “or is this 
only a temporary arrangement?” 

“Why, I think we will go back,” 
“At least, I must; I must 
go to college next year.” 

“Your father’s health is improving 
very fast. I suppose he will be able 
to go back in a year or two. But how 
he will keep well after he gets back 
I don’t know. He ought to spend the 
rest of his days on a farm.” 

Leon sighed. “I don’t know how 
we can. do it,” he said. “If I was 
only through college we might. But 
we all need to go to school more, and 
how can they get on without us to 
help them?” 

“We will see. But what is this?” 
He pointed at a bunch on a spruce 
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tree. “Dig it off with your knife, 
David.” 
“It’s gum!” And David had it dug 


off in a hurry. 

“Do you know that spruce gum is 
worth a dollar a pound?” 

“No!” cried the boys together. 

“Well, it is. Let’s get some.” 

But they found that most of it was 
béyond their reach. Some of the trees 
could be climbed, but it was rough 
work, and the ilmbs grew so close to- 
gether that there was little chance to 
climb. Uncle Jack had foreseen all 
this, and had brought three sharp 
little blades with him, which he fast- 
ened to the ends of three poles. 

“Try to dig it off with this,” he sug- 
gested, handing one of the poles to 
Leon. 

It took the gum off, but there had 
to be a search to find it as it fell upon 
the ground, 

“A box or a pail on this pole would 
fix it all right,” he said. And out of 
Uncle Jack's pocket came a little tin 
cup, which, with his jack-knife and a 
stout string, he fastened to the pole. 
Thus equipped Leon worked untiringly 
and succeeded in getting two pounds 
before it was time to turn back. Uncle 
Jack and David had a couple of 
pounds more. 

“Not a bad day’s work,” said Uncle 


Jack. “Four dvllars for a pleasure 
trip.”’ 
“We'll get more tomorrow if we 
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or even skunks, it would bring you a 
little pocket change. Have you got a 
gun?” 

“No,” said Leon, “I don’t like to 
shoot animals.” 

“That's right, but some animals are 
a nuisance in the neighborhood and 
should be disposed of. Others we have 
a right to kill and eat. We have to 
kill pigs and sheep and cows now and 
then for food, you: know, and why not 
kill deer? It is a cruel sport when 
followed for mere pleasure, but many 
a@ poor man has been in luck when a 
deer or a bear came his way.” 

“David can do it,’ said Leon. “He 
kills our chickens for us, and such ani- 
mals as have to be killed. I hate to 
do it.” 

“To get a bear would be a great 
thing,” said David. ‘‘There’s a bounty 
on bears, and then thefe’s the meat 
and the hide. A bear would be worth 
ten dollars.” 

“More than that,”’ said Uncle Jack. 
“Twenty, or more, I should say. Il 
suppose there’s little chance of your 
getting a bear, and perhaps as little 


of your getting a fox, for they are so 


sly and shrewd it’s hard work catch- 
ing them. But muskrats here by the 
brook and mink are not so impessible. 
I will sell them for you if you get 
any.” 

“How I wish P had a gun!” sighed 
David. 

Uncle Jack did not say anything, but 
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“One of the First Things That Uncle Jack Did Was to Start the Boys to 
Building an Ice House in a Corner of the Barn” 


have poles fixed up for all of us,” said 
David. 

“Tomorrow!” laughed Unele Jack. 
“Do you think I’m going to climb this 
old mountain every day?’ 

“We can go,” said David, “and we 
owe you lots for showing us about 
the gum.” 

“And you'll owe me more when I 
sell it for you, for that’s what I’m-go- 


ing to do,” chuckled Uncle Jack. “Are 
there any foxes here?” 

“I don’t know,” said Leon. 

“TI think there must be. If. you 


could trap foxes or mink or muskrats, 


when David was not looking he 
winked to Leon and smiled. . Leon 
took this to mean that he knew where 
the gun was coming. from. 

Uncle Jack’s vacation lasted two 
weeks, and he_left declaring that he 
had had the best time in years, “I’m 


coming next year,” he said, “but you 


boys must come and see me this win- 
ter. I believe I can find work for you, 
Leon, that will bring you something 
toward your college expenses. Come 
as ae i rs can after Zeankagrne, 
an omy best for. you. 
{To-Be Continued.] ---- 
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The Farm Home Beautiful 


BY GERTRUDE SPELLMAN 








country in summer, one sees many 

houses unprotected from flies and 
with very little to attract or make the 
occupant glad to say, “This is home.” 
It matters little how small the house 
or how ugly the surroundings, the 
women of that home can, if they will, 
make it a cleanly, healthful, pleasant 
and beautiful home. 


One Woman’s Example 


One woman of whom I know moved 
into a-house that had about as little 
to recommend it as a future home as 
can well be imagined. She has taught 
a whole neighborhood what can be 
accomplished with very little expense. 

The first thing to be considered was 
screen doors and windows. These, the 
eldest son and his mother constructed 
from dry goods boxes and covered 
them with mosquito netting. The un- 
sightly walls were papered with cheap, 
ight-colored paper, and curtains, made 
of cheesecloth, ruffied and beautifully 
laundered. The woodwork and floors 
were painted a light brown and with 
the bits of furniture, the homemade 
rugs, a table: daintily set and always 
white, a home was created that any- 
one would be glad to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of. 

Not content with inside transforma- 
tions alone; the outside was next con- 
sidered. In lieu of & porch, a rough 
trellis was built over the front door 
and cinnamon vines and morning 


[: driving a distance through the 


_ glories trained to form a covering, The 


little yard was kept beautifully mowed, 
and with its mound of red geraniums 
it presented a very pleasing sight. 

Do you not think these improve- 
ments, inexpensive and simple though 
they were, could be accomplished by 
anyone that had the will? Farmers’ 
wives these days do not have the hard 
work they used to have, now that milk 
is shipped and improved methods and 
machinery make their work on the 
farm less burdensome. There are 
many women, to whom such marks of 
advancement appeal, but are hindered 
from doing anything by husbands that 
consider it-a useless waste of time. 
Persevere, and when a better state is 
once gained, it will be fully as hard 
for the -husband as the wife to go 
It’s a difficult 
thing to go back to a barren, un- 
homelike home after one has tasted 
the joys of a better atmosphere be 
he ever so much of a clod, 


A Blight Upon Children 


Parents ought to realize the blight 
it is upon their children to acknowl- 
edge that an unsightly, tumbledown 
Place is home. It does not matter if 
the farm is a rented one, or that you 
may not stay but a year, remember 
it’s one year of your lives and may be 
the last, so make it the best. Pick up 
and fix up the place, mow the yard 
and plant some flowers; you will be 
twice as apt to give and to get satis- 
faction. 

A man who had several farms for 
rent, and was counted  -extremely 
penurious, kept a family for 10 years, 
until he died, and his son still re- 
tains them, as much for the reason 
that they fixed up his rundown, un- 
cared-for fafm as for anything, else. 
That same farm. would seil for 
$1000 more now than when those peo- 
ple first rented it, and it has cost 
hardly $300 for the improvements. 
Beautifying farm property pays gooé 
interest, as well as giving a great deal 
of enjoyment. 

One tidy, tastefully arranged place 
is a boon to a whole neighborhood, 
and flowers well arranged and takeg 
care of are an education in them- 
selvés. 

Come, farmers and farmer’s wives, 
pick up, and slick up, burn and bury, 
until .you can. this: spring -ané@ 


make your home a cleanly, tidy, at- 
tractive - iieipeiand: > mind % % 


place-to dwell in! 
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“Secret Place” Letters 





The Correspondence of Two Little 
Cousins Who hare Been Learning 


Things 

{The first of these letters, from Alice 
to Eloise, was printed in the issue of 
January 1—The Editor.] 


Aprit 16, 1910. 

Dear Eloise: Here I am in our dear 
Secret Place. It is Satyrday after- 
noon, all our work @s done, a whole 
pantry full of good things for over 
Sunday, and too rainy to go for arbu- 
tus or pussy willows. I've been look- 
ing over all your letters, and enter- 
ing some new things in my cooking 
book. You see I’m keeping all the 
recipes you send and all the ones I 
learn from Madam in a nice blank 
book, Under the principle of baking 
powder comes my johnnycake, gin- 
gerbread, feather cake, etc, and I 
have left several pages blank, for of 
course, we shall have other cakes, 
biscuits and muffins. The next part 
I have labeled “Starches,” and have 
put whatever recipes I have about 
potatoes, cereals and other starchy 
foods under that head. Madam is 
helping with the book. I wish she’d 
get one of her own, and let my things 
alone. 

We have been trying several new 
cakes and I will send you all the 
kinds we have tried. Don’t you just 
edore layer cakes with crunchy ’licious 
fillings and frostings? You can use 
one cake recipe for ever so many dif- 
ferent kinds. Here is the rule for it: 


Layer Cake: One cup sugar, 2 eggs, 
2 tablespoons soft butter, 4%  tea- 
spoon salt, beaten together; add 


% cup milk, 2 cups pastry fiour, 2 
teaspoons baking powdér; bake in 2 
paper-lined tins about 20 minutes. 

Then, O me, the dandy different 
ways of fixing them. 

Chocolate: Two squares chocolate, 
2 tablespoons cream or rich milk, 
melt slowly on back of range, or over 
teakettle, % teaspoon vanilla, add 
confectioner’s sugar till thick enough 
to spread. Spread between layers and 
on top of cake. 

This one is a little harder to make. 

Maple Sugar Frosting: One cup 
maple sugar (you have to smash it 
up in little chunks) and when you 
make the cake, save out the white of 
one egg and beat it rtiff, 4% cup 
water. Boil sugar and water until it 
will form a firm -ball when tested in 
cold water. Pour very gradually in- 
to the stiffly beaten white of egg, stir- 


ring rapidly ali the time. Continue 
beating until the mixture is about the 
eolor and consistency of whipped 


cream. 

Cocoanut Cake: Leave out your two 
egg whites, beat stiff, add two table- 
spoons sugar, 1 cup shredded cocoa- 
nut, spread between layers, and on 
top of cake, and sprinkle cocoanut 
over top. 

Another easy one is Mocha Filling: 
One heaping cup confectioner’s suger, 
butter size of a walnut, 2 teaspoons 
dry cocoa, 2 tablespoons hot strong 
coffee. . Beat until smooth and of a 
light brown color. You may have to 
use more coffee to make it thin 
enough to spread, but use only 2 
tablespoons to begin with. 

There! I guess Miss Bailey "Il think 
I have sent enough sweet things for 
one week. Here are a few more ways 
of fixing potatoes. I was so busy 
housecleaning the week you were on 
starches, I couldn't squeeze in time 
to send them. But you can try them 
at home, anyway. 

Delmonico Potatoes: One pint cold 
potatoes cut into % inch cubes, 1 
cup milk, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 table- 
spoons grated cheese, % teaspoon 
salt. Cook (in aco red iron spider) 
siowly until cheese has melted and 
milk has all been absorbed. Move to 
a warmer griddle, and let brown. Be 


very . careful not to scorch them. 
Turn out quickly, brown side up on a 
hot platter. Serve very hot. They 


are. very good warmed this way with- 
out. the cheese. 

We try them ever so many ways, 
father is so fond of something hot 
for supper. One way is to slice them 
lengthwise and fry them in the spider 


with butter, eaoce fat or pork drip- 
pings, Fry till brown on 
both sides, sides, sprinkle , With, sait, and 
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serve very hot. Sometimes we fry a 
Slice of onion in the fat and cut the 
tatees smaller. These we call 


You needn't have felt so big about 
finding out.about water in things we 
eat. e learned that, too, in physiol- 
ogy. Why! even our own bodies are 
about two-thirds water! I guess you 
didn’t know that. The chemical sym- 
bol for water is H20. It’s fun learn- 
ing the symbols for things; don't you 
think so? There are two we know 
now—CO2 (carbon dioxide) and H20 


(water). 
Aren't you glad it is getting warm- 
er? Spring is really here. Every 


day when Madam and I are not try- 
ing D 8S things or sewing we are off 
on the hills looking for flowers. You 
wonder why I go when I don’t like 
her? Well, when anybody is s0 
whipped creamy polite to you what can 
you do? I'd much rather go alone or 
with the other girls, but whenever 
we plan a trip, the first thing is to 
ask Madam. You know I told you 
how crazy all the girls are about her. 
So she’s always in it. Most of the 
other mothers don’t have time to go 
traipsing off, but Madam! Well, she 
has time for everything! I suppose 
one reason is because she expects so 
much of me. 

Perhaps she'd look older and more 
settled if I didn’t help so much. As 
it is she looks like a girl. When she 
first came here, I thought it wouldn't 
be a month before she’d be as soggy 
and married looking as Nellie’s mother. 
but she isn’t. I heard my father say 
the other day: “Why Madeline, 
you’re just as fussy about doing your 
hair as you were the first time I ever 
saw you.” She laughed and said: 

“Is there- any reason why I 
shouldn’t be? A woman can neror 
afford to look anyway but her best, 
Harry. Even in a biue print dress 
she can be trim and wholesome.” 

Father kissed her and then me 
(I'm usually second, now), and then 
said: “Always remember that, Alice.” 
And I expect I shall, too. Stmehow 
just seeing Madam makes you ashamed 
if you are not tidy. [It’s hard to re- 
member not to slop things, and some- 
times you have to go slow, but if you 
just kind of keep it in your mind to 
see how nice and clean you can keep 
your dresses and aprons, you really 
get a habit of it. Madam says I am 
ever so much better about it than I 
was ‘when she first came. I should 
hope so! Who'd ever care to keep 
clean if they never saw anything but 
the dish-water puddles on Kezzie’s 
aprons? 

In your last, you asked if we knew 
any nice ways of cooking green vege- 
tables. It is still a little early for the 
first things from our garden, but next 
time I will tell you how to cook peas 
and string beans fit for a king. This 
is a very long letter, but this is all 
for now. Good-by, 

Your loving D S cousin, 
Alice. 

{Miss Bailey, Eloise and all the 
other members of her Class have had 
a “weepy” time. Eloise will tell 
about it next week.—The Editor.] 


Our D S Workers 


A Pennsylvania girl, Irene Conway, 
writes: “I have tried Eloise’s feather 
cake and thought it was.good. Now 
I would like to join your D § club 
and learn all that Alice and Eloise, 
are learning. I now can bake bread, 
make pies and cakes, and many other 
things, but I would like to learn 
more.” 

“Here are two friends who are 
greatly interested in the D S club and 
wish to join it. One thing that 
aroused our interest is that the girls’ 
names are the same as ours.”’—[ Alice 
Kendali and Eloise Hinds, Vermont. 

Edna Brooks of Pennsylvania 
writes: “I know how to bake cakes 
and pies. I am making a recipe book 
of the recipes which Eloise and Alice 








use.’ 
This ffem a “big” little girl: “I 
would delighted with a D S club. 


It is just what we need to compiete 
our paper. 
ing-21 years old, but I, with my 
niece, eight years old, am _ trying 
most of the things Alice and Eloise 
are trying and learning, and agree to 
try all.”"—[{Rosa Kornrumff, Mary- 
land. 

This is from Dorothy W. Deacon 
of New Jersey: “I am anxious to 
learn as much as Alice and Eloise are 
= member of 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLUB 


._Esther Jonely, 


I am not a little girl, be-7T 











“We try the things that Alice and 
Eloise do every Saturday and love 
to read their letters.” 

“I have been reading Secret Place 
Letters and am much interested in 
them. I can hardly wait until the 
paper comes. I want to be a good 
cook and housekeper,”’. writes 10- 
years-old Nellie Farmer. 


Another Boy Joins the Ranks! 


Bernice E. Nye writes for herself 
and brother Otto: “I am a little girl 12 
years old, and I and my brother, who 
is 10, want to join the D 8 club. I 
have been trying the things Alice and 
Eloise have tried and promise to keep 
on trying. We have made the candy, 
johnnycake and cake, and have had 
success with each. I like to do house- 
work and cook and sew.” 


Grandma Joins 


“Well, you have the little folks and 
their mothers, end here comes Grand- 
ma, who wishe: to join the D 8 club, 
for I do not believe we are ever too 
old to learn. I am especially anx- 
ious that my grandchildren, nieces 
and nephews shall have an interest 
ing making the good things given. 
My eyes and ears are ever ready to 
learn the best methods in cooking or 
homekeeping. May this club not only 
be successful in numbers, but in ab- 
sorbing interest to young and old.” 
{Mrs Irving Kech, Age 56, Florida. 


More D S Members 


Iva E. Vaniman, Mabel Redd, Illinois; 
Helen M. McFarland, Olive Tayler, 
Lizzie ray ior Ruth E. Huff, Margaret 
Bulkele Missouri; Helen F. Barrett, 
Lena soamsey. Violet H. Fletcher, 
Ruth Sarg: na M. Sargent, 
at n Westen. ihuen & Weston, Rita 

ones, New © Elva May 
Peace, Evelyn Bowen, Ruth Bowen, Miss 
Klok, Mich ; Ruth M. Davis, Alice 
Smith, Mildred W. Howes, Helen K 
Hoxie, Florence E. Brown,. Marjorie H. 
Edson, Massachusetts; Agnes Vining, 
Gertrude Hibbard, Connecticut; Velma 
Goodrich, Mabel £. Bewsher, Marjorie 
A. Lee, ‘Bernice E. Nye, Otto B. Nye, 
Helen A. Hudson, Harriet Hickein, Mar- 
mae ng Hickein, Ethel [Irene Lillie, 
yrtle Sharp, Jessie E. Burgess, Sara 
Loretta Touss: Bertha Chripler, Ada M. 
2 ar ildred Harris, New York; 
iss Norah Wylie, Hallie Stewart 
Fleisher, Clarice Shepard, Grace Shepard, 
Jessie Shepard, West Virginia; Frances 
0. Briggs, Edna . Briggs, | 
Briggs, Indiana; Edna al 
Rho Bradway, Dorothy 
New Jersey; Miss Bertha anchenne Neil- 
lie Fenner, lowa; Ruth Harwood, Utah; 
Alice L. Ames, Margaret Ames, Lillian 
F. Holmes, Genevieve G. Glover, Letitia 
w. Mitchell, Maine; Winnie C. Lever, 
South Carolina; Mrs Irving Keck, Altana 
Kech, Florida; Ruth King, Kathryn 
Landon, Edna Brooks, Irene Conway, 
Pennsylvania; Nellie Christ, Ethel M. 
Chase, Edith C. Chase, Rhode Island; 
Louise Benning, Wis- 
consin; Alice C. Barrows, Alice Kendall, 
Eloise Hinds, Vermont; Rosa Kornrumff, 
Maryland; Dolly and Mamie Nelson, 
Ruth Stone, Massachusetts. 


Ethel Cameron, Connecticut: Olive H. 
Dolbier, Maine; Anna Keller, Emma 
Mineart, Iowa: Birdie Cothrane, Bernice 
ook, Lena M. Fales, Julia Kibbe, Blanche 
Moffit, Beatrice Moffit, Glada Beryl Stone, 
Ruth Croff, Michigan; Bessie Kohler, 
Ohio; Bertha Fessenden, Mary Fessen- 
den, Mrs Edith Henderson and family, 
Susan E. Hart, Massachusetts: Mrs Luna 
McKinnon, F. Helen Carr, New Hamp- 
shire; Frances 0. Wilson, Tennessee; 
Blanche G. Durfee, Missouri; Josephine 
Hjelm, Alice Hjelm, Minnesota: Goldie 
Taylor, Texas; Rose Ida Welch, Sadie 
Alice Welch, Indiana: Genevieve Cook, 
Florence YPilfeam, Nina Tupper, New 
York; Olive Garrow, Vermont; ' Lalah 
Lovett, Vermont: Gracie Cooper, South 
Dakota: Iva E. Vaniman, Tilinois; Ethel 
\M. Syphrit, Pennsylvania. 








Follow This Advice 


Quaker Oats is the best of all 
foods; it is also the cheapest. When 
such men as Prof Fisher of Yale 
University and Sir James Crichton 
Browne, LL. D., F. R. S. of London 
spend the best parts of their lives in 
studying the great question of the 
nourishing and strengthening quali- 
ties of different foods. it is certain 
that thefr advice is absolutely safe to 
follow. 

‘Professor Fisher found in his ex- 
periments for testing the strength 
and endurance of athletes that the 
meat eaters were exhausted long be- 
fore the men who were fed on such 


food as Quaker Oats. The powers of 
endurance of the non-meat eaters 
were about eight times those of the 
meat eaters. 

Sir James Crichton Browne 
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Special Flower Seed Offer 
ru cents’ worth for 10 cents—~, 


1 PET. POPPIES 

1 PRT. WASTURTIUMS 1 
1 PKT. MIGHONETTE 1 PRT. CANDYTUFT 
1 PRY, BACHELOR'S BUTTONS 1 PRT. CALENDULAS 
1 PRT. SWEET ALYSSUM 1 PRT. SWEET PEAS 





1 PRT. Cosmos 


This is our surprise collection of 


DEAR OLD FASHIONED FLOWER 


seeds, gathered and put up for our 
high-class trade. ‘To introduce them 


we make, for a limited time, the 
following 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us only 10¢ (silver or stamps) 
with addresses of three persons who 
love flowers and who may be interested 
in our seeds, and we will REWARD 
YOU by mailing to you all the 10 pkts. 
above named, together with our Sur- 
prise Offer whereby you may easily 
turn a pretty penny. Three collections 
for 25 cents. Address at once 


PEOPLE’S SEED CO.- 


13 LYMAN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Marking Set 10c 


Fo % 2 


1 1-2 ia. tin 1-2 ie. 


Perforated pattern of any letter in four 
sizes, 2 in., 1% in., 1 in., and % in., 
with stamping paste pad and instruc- 
tions, postpaid, for only 10c. Address 


THE ARTICRAFT CO. 
Dent. 716, : Springfield, Mass. 




















R women who 
keep house as well 
as those who just 


“live,” the 

FOR magazine Goop 
HouSEKEEPING 

A & i every monthhas 
something of in- 


WOMEN terest and help- 
fulness. $1.25a year. 

both one year SL-36 
The Pheips Publishing Co. 
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A pair of these 
beautiful lace 
curtains direct 
to you, postpaid. 

These curtains 
are of a very 
handsome all- 
over design, 
with attractive 
border and em- 
broidered edge, 
are 2% yards 
long and 32 inches 
wide, just the size 
for your window; 
the greatest house- 
hold bargain ever 
offe 


Send today, NOW, while 
the lot lasts,69c for 1 pair, 

or $1.85 for 2 pairs, in 
’ stamps or money order to 


The Peerless Mdse,Co, 


SS Water Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
For 


Post Cards ve 


You should always keep a good supply 
of Fine Post Cards on hand to remember 
your friends. We have all kinds, fine 
tmbossed, Beautiful Flowers on Solid 
Gold Background, Silk Moire Finished, 
Greetings, High Class verses, etc., etc. 
Send 106 cts. (coin or stamps) for 10, all 
different; 30, all different, 25 cts. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


POST CARD HOUSE, Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


FLOWER POST CARDS C 

We have the most beautiful 
Cards in natural art colors. Our own exclus: ze de- 
rent de- 



























and appropriate line of 
Genuine Flower Post 


signs and guaranteed to please the highest 
Gomine wou of art, beauties. aim 


signs for 10 ets.; cte. 


Moro HOaPEK mover | 


8 Broadway, 
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FANCY WORK AND FASHIONS 


New Jabots and Belts 


These pretty jabots for spring and 
summer wear, No 954+ and No 955+, 
are stamped on best quality Irish 
linen, and are of the fold-over pat- 
tern now so popular. They. have the 
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LESS So eKase o 
No 954+ No 955+ 
acvantage of being very easily laun- 
dered and pressed, and will form a 
most pleasing addition to one’s stock 
of summer neckwear. We can sup- 
ply these patterns ctamped on linen 
at 10 cents, cotton to work 8 cents 

extra for each. 
Pretty Summer Belts 
Our illustrations, No 951+, No 
952+ and No 953+, show three new 





Nos 951+, 952+, 953+ 
designs stamped on the popular mer- 


cerized white belt webbing. Each 
belt is cut 36 inches long. These de- 
signs are particularly attractive and 
very quickly worked. We will send 
you your choice of either belt for 25 
cents postpaid. Braid for finishing 
No 951+ and No 952+ is 10 cents ex- 
tra. Mercerized cotton in white or 
colors, as is desired, for working No 


953+ is 12 cents extra. 

All three belts could be used with 
the same buckle, thus giving the 
wearer a ready change of design, 
which is to be appreciated. If the 
three belts are purchased, we will 


send them for 70 cents, or $1 includ- 
ing all necessary material to finish, 
excepting the buckle. 
How to Order 
Order by number of our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, this office. 


Fine Lace ie Crochet 


BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 
Ch 45, turn, treble crochet in 10th 
st from hook, ch 5, s c in 4th st along 
foundation, * ch 5, tr c in 4th st of 
foundation, ch 5, s c in 4th st. Repeat 
from * three times, making five 
groups in all. 
2a row—Turn, ch 11, s c in tr ec, * 
ch 11, s c in tr ce, repeat from * three 
times, ch 7, tr c in, center st of end 
loop. 
8a row-——Turn, slip st in Ist three 
sts of chain, then * ch 4, tr c in Ist 
sc, ch 4, s ¢ in center of 11-chain 
loop, repeat from * four times, fasten- 
ing last s c in 6th st of end loop. 
4th row—* Ch 5, tr c in tr c, ch 5, 
s c in s ec, repeat from * four times, 
catching last 5-chain where 4-chain of 
last row commences, This 4th row 
starts the pattern again, and the 2d 








and 3d rows follow in order. These 
are repeated continuously for a 
straight piece of lace, and if one 


wishes to work a corner, after work- 
ing the loops as directed for the 4th 
row, turn with 11 chain, as directed 
for the 24 row. Make four more 11- 
chain loops, turn and slip st to center 
of last loop, then ch 4, and work as 
directed from * in the 3d row. _ Turn 
and work back with 5-chain, tr ec, 5- 
chain, stopping where last row began 
at end of slip stitching. 

Turn and slip st to treble, make 
three 11-chain loops, finishing with 7- 
chain and tr q@» Turn and slip three, 
working as usual back to center of 
Ist ll-chain loop. Turn and work 
three loops, with 5-chain and tr c. 
Turn, ch 11, s c in tr c, two 11-chain 
loops, turn and slip to center. Turn, 
ch 4, tr c, ch 4, 8 c, repeat once, turn, 
ch 5, tr c, ch 5,6 c, repeat once. Turn, 
slip st to treble, ch 11, s ce in next 
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tr c, ch 7, tr c in end st, turn, slip 
three. Ch 4, tr c in s c, ch 4, s c in 
center of loop. Turn, ch 5, tr c in tr 
ce, ch 5, se ins ec. This finishes one- 
haif of the corner, break thread. 

Draw loop through at the center of 
the li-chain loop whieh forms the 
open square next to the point. Ch 11 
and fasten in tr c of last row, turn, 
slip st to center of this loop, ch 4, tr c 
in st where first loop was drawn 
through. Ch 4, fasten with s c in 
next tr c, turn, ch 5, tr c in tr ec, ch 5, 
s ec where slip-stitching ends. Ch 11, 
s ec in tr e, ch 11, s ¢ in corner of 
next crisscross square. Slip st along 
side of next open square, tirn, ch 4, 
tr c in s ec at end of slip-stitching, 
ch 4, s ec in center of 11-chain loop, 
repeat once, work back two 5-chain 
tr c, 5-<chain loops and slip st along 
side of next foundation space. Turn, 
ch.11, s c twice, ch 7, tr c, turn, slip 
3, work back in 4-chain tr c groups. 
Work back as ustal, turn with 11- 
chain, and make three loops, fasten- 
ing last in corner of next square. Slip 
st along next square, turn, ch 4, tr ¢, 
ch 4, s c in center of loop, reveat 
across. Turn-and work four groups 
on these, slip st along square, work in 
li-chain loops, and>t"e next row of 4 
ch, tr c, 4 eh, completes the corner. 
There should be five cf these inverted 
points, and the last should be caught 
at the point of the little triangle 
which comes at the end of the row 
of squares which runs through the 
corner. 

The border is a simple series of 9- 
chain loops. Fasten each with an sc 
where each rows ends, ch 9 to turn, 
and work back in the same way, 
catching each loop with an s c_in the 
eenter st of each one of the previous 
row. Work one more row, then turn 
and work a similar oné back, putting 
Sc on s c, as this gives twe loops to 
crochet over, making a thick edge. 
Turn 3 s ec over both loops, ch 4, 
eatch in first st for a picot, s ¢, 
picot, repeat -once and finish with 3 
s ¢ over loop. Cover all loops in this 
— Wider or narrower pieces 
may crocheted to match, always 
making a chain length divisible by 4, 


plus one. If used for an insertion, a 
narrow beading of 3 ch, d@ ¢ cro- 
cheted on eitWer edge its convenient 
when inserting, and materially adds 
to the beauty of the piece. 


Road to By-and-By 


BY ELEANOR BLISS 








It’s the loveliest road te By-and-~By— 
I walked it once in the long ago. 

After the lessons.and play are done 
You shut your eyes, and, soft and low? 


The fairies whisper the way to take, 
Away, away, where the-robins call; 
Away, away. where-the bluebells shake 

Down by the laughing waterfall. 
But the roads are many; I’ve lost my 
way— 
I’ve tried them all but the end's the 
same 
I've run along the road to joy, 
I've stumbled ‘along the road to fame, 


And I’ve learned to walk on the road of 


e, 
With sometimes a smile and some- 
times a sigh, 
But oh for a walk on the dear old road! 
The wonderful road to By-and-By! 





The matches made in heaven 
not the ones dipped in brimstone. 


are 
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No New Features in Headwear 


BY EDWIN F, FREEMAN 








bies and soft hats this season 

are slight from the conven- 
tional shapes of heretofore. Let be- 
comingness be the primary consider- 
ation and you cannot go amiss. The 
shapes shown this season* by authori- 
tative designers are so varied that no 
man, if his judgment be good, need 
wear an unbecoming style. Stiff hats 
have undergone little, if any, change. 
The tendency is toward crowns that 
are less full in the tip, showing a 
trifle more of the oval shape than 
was worn last winter. The most ap- 
proved brims are medium set, termi- 
nating ‘in a 38-inch round curl. The 
prevailing dimensions do not differ 
radically from the vogue of recent 
seasons. In hight they vary from 5 
to 5% inches and in width of brim 
from 15% to 24%. Black -has the pref- 
erence over everything else. 

Soft hats will have a renewed pop- 
ularity this season. There will be a 
prominence of gray shades to work 
in harmony with the gray suits. 
There. will also be various tones of 
brown, running from sea] and choco- 
late to the light tans and cham- 
pagnes. Dark blue is gaining more 
popularity than has been evidenced 
in recent seasons. The popular di- 
mensions range from 4 to 4% by 2 to 
3. Some of the y hats now shown 
have bands, binding and edge stitch- 
ing of qontrasting; colors, usually 
plum or blue. 


& HANGES in the shapes of der- 


THE HATS OF THE 
COMING SEASON 







It is noticed that in the telescopes 
there is a tendency toward medium 
low crown, wide flat brims with round- 
ed curl all around the edge. This is 
one of the few new shapes shown 
this season. -In appearance it is 2 
mighty attractive _ block, distinctly 
different from the designs of recent 
years. 

The one 
the season 
loud black 
from these 


novelty note in caps for 
are those’showing rather 
and white checks. Aside 
loud Scotchy patterns ob- 
tain. Yacht and shapes golf are de- 
cidely more.popular than the bulky 
shapes previously in vogue. 


The Straws of the Coming Season 


As to straw hats, sennit and split 
straws in sailor and yacht shapes will 
be. the: popular things. Some soft 
braid hats will be worn, ‘but it is be- 
lieved that their popularity of last 
summer-will be found on the wane 
as the season progresses. There are 
no extreme novelties shown-+in the 
stiff straw hats. The medium rough 
braid has the preference over the 
coarser weaves. On these the brims 
will be found to be a triflér wider 
than. those shown last summer. The 
popular dimensions in straw hats for 
the season are 3% by 2,3% by 2, and 
2% by 2. There is every indication 
that Panamas are going te return to 
high favor. 

Adjustable fancy bands are going 
to be more fashionable than ever this 
summer, and their adoption wil! not 
be restricted to the school and col- 
lege boys, but substantial ‘business 
men, who keep in close touch with 


the trend, will surely wear them. 
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ROBABLY many of the gardens 

will have fences or buildings on 

some side. We shall want vines 
to cover these in -places, while tall 
pisnts will hide part of “the nakedness 
of the land.” Thé VerY best vines are 
those easiest to get. Im most plates 
morning-glory seed is a drug in the 
market. Sow it liberally, soaking 
well first. In an ordinary season 
morning-glories will climb ten feet by 
the Fourth of July. 

Wild cucumber, Echinocystis lobata, 
is a new garden’s good friend. The 
swiftest climber I know, it throws its 
pale green mantle of charity over any 
and everything it reaches, and its 
foamy flowers are like a bank of snow 
in August. It is very Gommon because 
it seeds So freely. Young plants can 
be found by dozens where old vines- 
were grown or thrown. lant 
them, setting deep and close together. 
They will need strings or wire on a 
building, but will take care of them- 
selves on a fence, 

If you want speed, beauty and 
fragrance for a small space, such as 
over a window or part of a porch, try 
white hyacinth beans. Their bunches 
of pea-shaped blossoms will scent the 
whole house in August. The vine is 
clean and pretty, but does not make 
heavy shade. 

In most country places hops can be 
had fer the asking. They grow very 
fast indeed and cover well. Give them, 
and indeed all vines, very rich soil. 
Because they will manage to live in 
poor ground is no reason for starving 
them. We want the best. Japanese 
hops come with variegated green and 
white leaves, as well as the plain 
green kind. They are better than 
common hops. No insects attack them, 
and the leaves are prettier. They are 
annuals, while the roots of our com- 
mon hops live over winter. But the 
Japanese sorts sow their own seed, 
80 you will always have them when 
once started. Seed of the plain green 
comes,at five cents a packet, while the 
variegated kind costs ten cents. 

If none of these can be had, plant 
seeds of the common pie pumpkin and 
train the vines to cover your bare 
places. You will be surprised at the 
pretty green screen you will have, 
starred with gorgeous yellow blossoms. 
Never mind if someone laughs. We 
are independent, or we are not gar- 
deners. 

The catalogs tell of many more 
annual vines; experiment with them 
all you cam. There is nothing like ex- 
Perience, and there are one hundred 
thousand tastes among us to be suited. 
But the fittest survive, in gardens as 
elsewhere, and you will do well to 
begin with one of these accommodat- 
ing kinds for your garden drapery. 

What are your nearest native vines? 
What kinds grow wild in your woods 
and along your river banks? Wild 
grape? What more do you want? Go 
at once to its haunts and dig young 
Plants. Keep the roots moist and set 
them rather deep in the ground, three 
feet or more apart. Give them waste 
Water as you can, and they — will 
quickly curtain your desolate places 
With loveliness. 

Perhaps our own American vine, 
Virginia creeper, “five-leaved - ivy,” 


“woodbine,” is to be had for going 
after it. Rejoice and be glad—and do 


hot delay. When its buds are red is 
the best time to move it. These young 
Plants can be set close together if you 
want a quick screen. Next year they 
will cover a fence; after that some of 
them can be moved if too thick. This 
Vine is a great favorite with me. Its 
leaves are so beautiful, its sprays so 
airy, it is so sturdy and willing to do 
its graceful best. 

_if you can dig the white-flowered 
Clematis or Virgin’s Bower you have 
& prize. The housetop will be its one 
ambition, and it will gain it amaz- 
ingly fast, 


{To Be Continued.] 


When the woman who is the head of 
the house’s culinary department is a 
food expert, and when she uses her 
knowledge to the best advantage in 
the purchase of the family supplies, 
She frequently does a great deal in a 
to increase the 








GARDEN TOPICS 


How to Raise Dehlias 
SY £. E. 

INGLE DAHLIAS q@ill bloom 

from seed in about nine weeks 

from planting and are well 
worth cultivating, if only for the fun 
of seeing what new fonms and colers 
appear. Many of the ham@some 
lar and partly double dahiies have 
come from single seed, the re- 
sult of mixing the pollen from the 
double and single ones by the bees. 
The seed should be started in the 
house or cold frame in April if early 
flowers are desired. 

In buying tubers it is Dest to start 
with a few really good onés, instead 
of a large number of inferior ones. 
They should not be planted out be- 
fore the second or third week in May 
in the neighborhood of New York, 
as they are very tender, and one hard 
chill at night means smaller flowers 
later on, Im recent years the flower- 
ing season has been ltenethened so 
much that the best results are ob- 
tained by planting in the ground in- 
stead of starting them in the house, 
as was formerly necessary. The 
shock of transplanting from house to 
ground ts great enough to give the 
young plants a setbac! from which 
they often never entirely recover, and 
from which they are always held 
back until the time gained by start- 
ing in the house is entirely lost. Of 
course, if one is fortunate enough to 
have a large cold frame, the tubers 
may be started to good advantage 
there, as they can be gradually hard- 
ened before transplanting to the bed. 

Soil and Oultivation 

Any soil that will grow corn will 
grow dahlias, but it must be well 
stirred to a considerable depth, as 
this allows the roots to go down after 
moisture, and will also give good 
drainage during long rains. The soil 
should be kept deeply tilled while 
the dahlias are young, but must 
never be disturbed lower than 3 
inches after the plants begin to 
bloom. It should be worked often 
during the entire su~mer, and a 
handful of ashes and bone meal oc- 
ecasionalty worked: in around each 
plant when they begin to bloom. 
When a.piant shows smaller flowers 
it is not because it is “bloomed out,” 


as people say, but because it is in. 


need of food. 


Plant the tubers 2 or 3 #eet apart,’ 


with the eye as nc.r the bottom as 
possible (usually the tuber may be 
placed upon its side); and do not 


cover deeply at first, but leave a 
trench to be filled in as the plants) 
grow. When the shoots r, re- 


move all but one, and pinch out the 
center ef that one as soon as a few 
leaves have formed. This will force 
it to branch in the trench below the 
level of the ground, ind as the plant 
grows and the soil is gradualiy filled 
in this branching underground will 
brace it against heavy 

The common mistake is in allow- 
ing the dahlia to grow without prun- 
ing. The plants look so thrifty and 
grow so rapidly that all seem well, 
but unless the stalks are carefully 
watched and all sprouts that start 
at the axil of each leaf removed until 
a bud is seen at the to» of the plant, 
you will have few and small flowers. 
When allowed to branch without 
pruning, the plant forms so 
branches and buds that it has very 
little strength left for blooming. 

De not water uniess a dry spell 
comes, but keep the soil well <tirred 
to prevent evaporation, and if water 
is necessary do it very thoroughly. 

Should worms or beetles appear on 
the buds it will be necessary to 
watch the plants very carefully and 
spray them with a solution of paris 
green, one-half teaspoonful to 1% 
gallons of water, but it .is the little 
borer. that causes the most trouble. 
When the tips of the leaves begin to 
turn a faint yellow, examinc the 
stalks near the ground, and if a hole 
is found, insert a small wire and run 
it up the stalk to destroy the worm. 
Heap the earth above the hole after- 
ward to cover the wound until it 
heals, and pour the paris green so- 
lution around the roots to prevent 
further trouble. 


Many Foiks of Many Minds 
Dear Host: « never hear the girls 
say anythi about how we beys 
dress and I don’t think we should tell 
the’ girls how they should dress. I 
am sure a tat becomes almost every 
ag and I say let her wear it if 
wants to. I do not like to hear 
people boasting of themselves. 
or are worth | of someone 
boast for . . J., W Va. 
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A Self-Govermed “Garden City” 
{Prem Page 615.1 


eting. The average farm boy feels 
that he gets all ¢he outside work that 
the wants, but the fact memains that 
the average farm bey dees not Teel 
that the work that ‘he is deing counts 
for himself. Give him @ strip of prop- | 
erty ef his own, jet him see that the 
crops he raises are his own, to do with 
as he will, and such petmrns as he may 
get from them are fer his own bank 
account, and a jong step wil be taken 
toward the solmtion of this important 
preblem. ff thés plan is net feasible 
at home, then by all means have it 
tried out in the community form, as 
suggested herewith. 


Dear Host: “Arizona Boy’ hits the 
nail on the head in regard to the 
suffragette question. I am a high 
school student of 16 and have recent- 
ly taken part in a debate, successfully 
upholding the side that women should 
not vote, arguing that woman is in- 
capable of casting a wise ballot. I be- 
lieve equal su would detract 
from the home influence and be the 
destroyer of domestic life and hap- 
piness. The letter from “Another 
Sinner” pleased me immensely. Let 
= have more like it.—[A New York 

oy. 














The school of experience turns out 
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never ies rch 
of more than 65.years, 
and be more popular 
today than ever béfore? 

Sold Back Print 
have endured all these 
years as the perfeet cot- 
ton dress-goods, because 
of their superior quality 
of cloth and absolutely 
fadeless color. 
































CO. Bept.t-76, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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#s worth while. 





||. “Handsome Is 


As Handsome Does” 


The questions and answers 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 

is alone worth very much more than the yearly 
subscription price. There are at least a dozen 
useful answers for every woman in every issue, 
so that subscribers are paying less than a penny 
apiece for practical everyday heips—besides get- 
all the other good articles, “Discoveries,” 
fashion and needlework ideas, practical helps, 
entertainment hints, clever 
without any additional charge—over a hundred 
pages of real helpfulness every month. 
Good Housekeeping Magazine is “fascinatingly practical,” so 
one subscriber writes—meaning that it is not only of everyday 


service around the home and to the family, but it is also of 
fascinating interest and constant entertainment as well. 


Send today for a recent sample copy or, better still, send $1.75 
fer a full year's subscription to Good Housekeeping Magazine 
and this journdl (regularly $2.25). This is a real bargain that 


ORANGE JUWD COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 


439 Lafayette St., New York City Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


department in 


illustrations, etc., 
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- ADVERT:SEMENT 


Let Me Pay The 
Postage On This <4 


$a VN 


Big Book To You Gav 


HESE big Portfolio Books of mine, showing my full line of over 125 
latest 1910 Styles of Split Hickory. Vehicles—in actual photographic Here are side and 
colors—just as each style looks when delivered to you to test 30 ay  grenaaggioanesa of 
days, and on two full years’ guarantee—cost me 8 cents each to mail, but bls el 1 Key Ping 60 \/ \" 
I want to send.you a copy, postage free, so that you will have the oppor- seat buggies of dash- /\ MAA 
tunity of looking over my direct-from-factory prices andallmyhigh quality jing style, lifelong Ry f iy i i y 
Split Hickory Vehicles and Harness before you decide to buy elsewhere. durability and the pie aaa 
:Thave the largest line in America of Auto-Seat Vehicles, which have — easiest riding buggies . 
become so popular. Allare arranged with quick shifting attachments, made today. 
so that tops can be instantly removed, changing the vehicle into an open My Style 
job, without showing any of the irons or lugs on the seat so anyone can pac ne 
tell whether the vehicle is a runabout or top buggy. Res 
fully de- 
Send me your name and address so I can send you this celebrated — goribes these 
Vehicle Style Book, which explains and illustrates all the latest stylesand py ies 
: ggies, 
proves how I can and do save you from $26.50 and up on just the vehicle made to 
you want—sent direct from my factories on order with 
finishings to 
just suit your 


30 Days’ Road Test and 2 Years’ Guarantee ii. 


fi t 
My 30 Days’ Road Test and 2 Years’ Guarantee have been made famous PELE REL EES 

by Split Hickory Vehicle durability of construction, I use only Fes bi f Ff At the left 
second-growth, hard-seasoned split hickory—split with the grain—not bf SELES here see 
sawed across, which gives strongest, most dependable and durable, SRPRrR rE front view of 
t light and handsome, running gears. Every part of a Split Hickory == latest sunk- 
Vehicle is guaranteed in workmanship and materials to be the en-panel 
very highest quality for the purpose. My big book tells you Auto-Seat. 
every point more accurately, carefully and truthfully than any 
: dealer could be expected to know, of the construction of other 
H. Cc. PHELPS vehicles he never saw made. pags eg fnemee Pb owe 

: Point Automobile Springs used on all Split Hickory Vehicles. 
President—Manufacturer Fully explained in my Big Book on . 


















































































Here you see 
sunken-pan- 
els on our 


split Hickory = 


Vehicles and Harness 


to suit 

your taste, 
Get This Big New I refer you to—Over 125,000 Satisfied Customers located 
Portfolio Book 


FREE 


Here below is 
my Split Hick- 
Special— 
without Auto- 
Seats—Same 
otherwise as the 
first above. 
Over 50,000 in 
use today. 





all over the United States. 
I refer you to—Either R.G. Dun & Co.’s or the Brad- 
street Mercantile Co.’s reference books. 


N J fAN \| 
- I refer you to—The Editor of ‘any magazine, farm - ae (\\ 
paper or religious paper in the United States. ‘ 
Try me—right now—de not wait till the next time you 4 5s MA NS Vo = 
\ Send - . 
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‘or by pected or the easiest way. - ——= ot 
H. C. PHELPS—Pres.—Mtr, { AN 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. K p \> 


Station 4, Columbus, Ohio Ys} 





This shows how impos- 
sible it is to split or crack 
our jaminated auto-seats, 


Above illustrations show height, 
width and depth of our Auto-Seats 
(made also with sunken panels) 
and shows how top can beinstantly 
removed without leaving irons or 
lugs—making stylish runabout 
when you take top off. 
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Buyers —— - 4 ° A\e bel 3 
ae, 
WATT =r: BOOK FREE Se 
My 1910 Free Book of Styles and Prices. Use this Coupon . Gi SAN 


B.C. Phelps, Pres.—Mir., The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co., Station , Columbus, Ohio 








Here is my name. Send mc your Direct-From-Factory Prices and Big Split Hickory Book, FREE. Split Hickory Laminated Auto Seat Surrey (sa 
on )—tfurnished if des with 
NAME... 00.0 ecserereeecseseeecererssesasesnecereaes Scere eeeeseeeeesess TOW. ce sceceees eecescceres cece eeeseooceeeecceressece stead of straight sill. Either 
Ulustrated in colors in my Book with full 
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